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Dial Rules the Con- 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO. 


Morgan and Van Buren Sts., CHICAGO 





Adopted by the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, 
Germany, Australia, New 
Zealand and the provy- 
inces of Saskatchewan 
and Calgary, Canada, which 
governments own the pub- 
lic telephone systems in 
their respective countries, 
and by the government of 
the United States for forts, 
arsenals, navy yards, prov- 
ing grounds, and other gov- 
ernmental uses. 
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PYREN THE WATCHDOG 
OF BUSINESS 





‘TELEPHONE central stations are the real clearing houses of today. And 
the telephone has become so necessary a factor in modern business life 

that every possible precaution must be taken to guarantee continuous 

service. 

That explains why PYRENE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS commend them- 

selves so strongly to telephone men. 

It isn’t the fear of financial loss that haunts the telephone company officials. 

It is the dread of an interruption of the service. 

The sure way to protect telephone equipment from fire is to have PYRENE 

always athand. PYRENE is the only extinguisher that kills any incipient 

fire instantly and surely, without interrupting the service. 

PY RENE liquid is a non-conductor of electricity. It will not injure insu- 

lation or the most delicate, intricate mechanism. Drops, relays, lamps and 

keys operate just as well when submerged in Pyrene liquid as when 

in the dry air. 

PYRENE uses the principle of a dry, flexible, non-poisonous, non-injurious 

gas blanket and is without moisture. With PYRENE there is no fear of 

shock. 

It is so simple that one of the girls could operate it alone. 

PYRENE is anecessary part of arv up-to-date telephone company’s equipment 








Included in the List of Approved Fire Appliances 
issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 





A PYRENE Fire Extinguisher weighs only 5 lbs. filled. It is only 3 in. in 
diameter and 14 in. long. Cost, $6 in enamel; $7 in brass and $8 in full 
nickel plate. Write for our illustrated booklet 
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PYRENE MFG. C0., 1358 Broadway, New York 
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wW. N. MATTHEWS & BROTHER 


Manufacturers of 


Fourteen Patented Speciaities That Will 
SAVE YOUR MONEY 


| 3729 Forest Park Boulevard St. Louis, U. $. A. 














“1912 BOOKS” 


Our ‘‘1912” books for systematic 
telephone accounting are now ready. 
Send for samples of ‘‘Rental and Toll Record,” 
“Lease and Rental Record” and ‘‘Cash Book.” 


YOU SHOULD USE OUR BOOKS. 
Send for Samples—Do it NOW! 


The Phono-Print Company 


632 Main Street Defiance, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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admission price—it is free to all who are interested. 
Without a doubt, the exhibits of manufacturers—on 
some of which an extraordinary amount of time, care 
and money are spent—form one of the most attractive 
features of the meeting. Here every man may witness 
with his own eyes the operation of that new cord 
circuit, or line signal, or lightning arrester, or fire ex- 
tinguisher, or long-distance transmitter, or tree trim- 
mer, or what not. He may test wires and batteries 
and ringing machines and testing devices to his heart’s 
content. He may carry home enough literature to 
keep him busy evenings for a long time. He may 
even place his orders for those supplies which he is 
bound to need this year, and with all the advantages 
f seeing just what he is buying. 
Every convention promises to be the biggest ever 
ld: but there is good reason to believe the promise 
of 1912 is not an idle nor an over-optimistic one. Some 
states are sending their delegates by the carload. 

In spite of the mergers and combinations of the 
vear, independent telephony is stronger now than ever. 
(he chief indication of that truth is the opposition’s 

licy of co-operation rather than destruction. One 
an start a war, but it takes two to make terms. Inde- 
pendent strength has always been in association, and 


Lic 


1 
| 
i 


the tie that binds the association is the annual conven 
Do not neglect it! 
THE PUBLIC’S ATTITUDE. 

P| BLIC relations is a subject just now prolific of 
discussion. It is generally agreed among corpor- 
ition officials that the day is past when those rela- 
ns can be strained with impunity, and that every 
ffort should be made to preserve the entente cordiale 
hich is so hardly attained. And the difficulty of gain- 


ng public confidence is a direct consequence of 
ncient disregard for public opinion. 


That this distrust, though perhaps quiescent, still 


exists is known to all public utility representatives 
se work brings them into contact with the people 
fact, the only ones likely to forget or overlapk it 
those whose scrupulous observance of modern 
les of public relation has given them a pleasant 


sense of security and confidence. Like a lucky theater 
inager who has never encountered an emergency 
nd therefore knows nothing of the beast in man as 
panic reveals him, these exemplary public servants 


vho have always striven to please the people know 
thing of the effects of displeasing them until they 
stumble on them accidentally. 

The Chicago Telephone Company has been sub- 
jected by the city of Chicago to the annoyance of three 
successive expert investigations, with no guarantee 
that more may not follow. The several experts found 
little common ground; but one of the points of agree- 
men was the unprofitableness of the four party resi- 
dence nickel coin service. It being obviously im- 
practicable to increase the rate per call in this type of 
service, the telephone company undertook to eliminate 
some of the interior causes for its inefficiency. In the 
existing system, the subscriber dropped the coin when 
requested to do so by the operater, after calling the 
number. This resulted in disputes as to whether the 
coin had been deposited, delays while the subscriber 
held the line and hunted for a nickel, and numerous 
calls for credit on account of prematurely dropped 
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coins. It 
first’? system. 


was proposed to substitute the “nickel 
With this arrangement the subscriber 
is unable to get the operator until a nickel has been 
deposited. This, in addition to overcoming the difh 
culties noted in connection with the former system, 
saves the time required for the operator to pronounce 
the five syllables, “Drop a nickel, please.”’ 

Che nickel first service is really an admirable ar 
rangement. Its savings are direct and obvious. Its 


are certain these im- 


users to benefit by savings in 
proved service, especially where the company is under 
the regulating influence of either legislation or comps 


tition: and Chicago has both. The only objections 
advanced against it were that emergencies might find 
the without the requisite nickel, and that 
a nickel accidentally dropped by the l 
not be regained or credited without using another 


arguments 


subscriber 


are rat 


1 1 
har ’ 
i 


nickel. These 


ever, by the fact that slugs which may be substituted 
for nickels are sold very cheap—and indeed the tele 
phone company has furnished all its nickel first sub 
scribers with a few of these slugs for emergency use. 
So the objections were not really serious, and without 
a doubt the public would have accepted hang 
with id grace if the matter had be dle 
ferently ; 

( p tt1OnNS re otter s¢ S{ 
tism in tne natte¢ ; id pting me ie ~ Ss 
Call he ic whi resents anv suggest id 
cal change The old susp 1 flames iS soon as 
invthing new is proposed. If the change is sweep1t 
nd sudden the public confidence that s taken v« 
to build up mav be lost in a day 

The ¢ cago leleph ne % < ( 
show the Chicago coun committee t the n 
first idea was not 1reason é e ( e¢ 
ivreed llow the istallatior t. the ( ser 
provided the change was de ti 
scriber’s ( Sent had beet S¢ ( ( 
\ is Ciea 

Friday, January 12, a large m ( < eT 
“eCelVE I eft m the telepl e < that N 
Sel ( Ve ld re Changs d < ( ess ( - 
writ 9 er ec ed the 1 any I 
the close | business on Saturd the 13 We d 
not know how many protests were filed within the 
requisite time, or how many were mailed too late, or 
how many remained unexpressed, to germinate re- 


sentment against the company. 

council committee was already ut 

duly prejudiced against the company. At any rate, 
the latter’s action in rushing the service alteration was 
not calculated to if) 1e committeemen. Charges 
of breach of faith and high-handed methods were 
freely made. The result has been the drafting of new 
ordinances intended to prohibit the company from 
using the new service except where a subscriber ex 
pressly requests it. Here are the ordinances: 


Perhaps the 


} 
mollify tl 


No person, firm or corporation furnishing telephon 
service from any point within the City of Chicago by means 
of telephone instruments equipped with a coin box or slot or 
similar device tor receiving 5-cent pieces or nickels shall 


exact, demand or require that a 5-cent piece, k 
coin or slug or token be deposited in such instrument, coin 
box, slot or device for receiving 5 kels, be- 
fore the person using the telephone instrument is placed in 
connection with an operator of such person, firm or corpora- 
tion furnishing such telephone service 


cent pieces or ni 


The other ordinance is in the form of an amend- 
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per clad wire, for a length of a few feet, and measure 
the resistance, length and volume of the steel core, 
to ascertain its conductivity. The steel used in the core, 
in the billet form, has a resistance which is probably not 
less than seven times that of copper, or a conductivity 
not in excess of 14 per cent. There is reason for ex- 
pecting that this conductivity decreases as the steel 
passes through the process of wire making, due to the 
working and hardening of the metal. The fact that 
it was not directly determined in the present instance 
leaves the matter open to some doubt. However, an 
error of considerable magnitude here would produce 
a much smaller and perhaps wholly negligible effect 
on the calculated transmission equivalents. 

Our attention has been directed to the fact that 
the attenuation constant for standard cable, given in 
the report** as O. 103, was calculated for a periodicity 
of 750 cycles per second instead of 800 as stated. This 
means that formula (6) should be changed very 
slightly, as follows: 

0.1056 32 
| ne 
a 

It follows that all of the calculated transmission 
equivalents are 2.5 per cent low, because the attenu- 
ation constant for standard cable at 800 cycles is 
0.1056 instead of 0.103; the results are not impaired 
at all for comparative purposes and the magnitude of 
the error in absolute values is less than the probable 
error in an ordinary comparative transmission test. 

The term standard cable is constantly met with 
in transmission work and by common consent this 
has always meant a paper insulated cable, with 
twisted metallic pairs, of No. 19 B. & S. gauge. But 
unfortunately the mutual electrostatic capacity be- 
tween the wires of a pair has not always been stand- 
ardized at the same constant value, even by the Bell 
engineers in this country. In the present instance 
the standard is a cable whose loop resistance is 86 
ohms per mile, loop inductance 0.001 henry per mile 
and mutual capacity 0.055 microfarad per mile. This 
will enable those who wish to compare the transmis- 
sion equivalents in the report, with the resulte of 
other tests or calculations, to do so readily. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC TELEPHONES. 
OME ingenious enemy of railway telephones man- 
aged to get a paragraph into some of the news- 
papers last month to the effect that the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad had discontinued the use of telephones 
for train dispatching, and returned to the telegraph. 

The Canadian Pacific is one of the largest railroad 
companies in the world. Since the first activities in rail- 
way telephones it has been one of the strongest advocates 
of the new method of dispatching. A report of early 
1911 shows that it had at the end of 1910 over two thou 
sand miles of telephone dispatching circuits in use, and 
it has added more since then. The newspaper report 
referred to above was obviously “important if true.” 

F. T. Jennings is superintendent of telegraph of the 
Canadian Pacific. We quoted to Mr. Jennings the sub 
stance of the newspaper clipping and asked him for a 
statement as to its truth, and the reasons for the action 
if it was true. And Mr. Jennings says: ‘Nothing in it. 
This company is adding telephone mileage continually 
and finds its operation immensely successful.”” Evidently 
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some disgruntled telegraph operator was the source of 
the misinformation printed by the newspapers, which 
was accepted by them as authoritative without proper in 
quiry. 

New as it 1s comparatively, the dispatching telephone 
has had an unusually thorough tryout, and has come 
through its period of probation in triumph. Its rejection 
for inefficiency now would demand investigation, for it is 
scarcely possible to find weaknesses in the system that 
have not already been considered and overcome, Fur- 
ther developments in railway telephony must surely 
be along the line of improvement and increased eff- 
ciency and reliability. In fewer words, railway tele- 
phony has arrived. It is no longer an innovation—it 
is established as a part of the great American railroad 
scheme. The telegraph must take a back seat. It has 
become subsidiary to its former vassal. 
GOVERNMENT HAS BRITISH TELEPHONES 

The transfer of the National Telephone Company 
of England to the British Post Office took place with- 
out in any way affecting the existing service or or- 
ganization of the business, except as regards the head 
officials, to the number of eleven. The transaction in 


volved the transfer of 1,578 exchanges, and 549,97¢ 
stations, served by 18,000 employees. A sum of $15, 
000,000 is to be paid to the company on account. The 


postmaster general addressed a letter of welcome to 
the employees pointing out the advantages they would 
derive from the change, and expressing his intention 
to secure equality of treatment between transferred 
and existing officers so far as was possible. A vale- 
dictory letter was also issued by G. Franklin to the 
company’s staff, commending the zeal and fidelity of 
the employees and their loyalty to the board of di- 
rectors, and offering them his personal thanks and 
sincere wishes for their prosperity in the service of the 
state. 

A meeting of the company took place January 9 
to pass the necessary resolutions for the liquidation 
of the concern and the payment of the debenture- 
holders, followed by an extraordinary general meeting 
to appoint Mr. Franklin liquidator, and to continue 
the powers of the directors in dealing with the pur- 
chase by the postoffice. The inventory of the com- 
pany’s assets, which has been in progress for many 
months, is approaching completion, and it is expected 
that the company’s statement of claim will be pre- 
sented to the postmaster general early this year. A\l- 
most certainly the matter will have to be taken before 
the Railway and Canal Commission for the final set- 
tlement of terms. 

\t a meeting of the Glasgow emplovees of the 
company, a resolution was passed protesting against 
the conditions of service under the classification pro- 
posed by the postmaster general 


SAVED BY A MINE TELEPHONE. 

A mine telephone required by a state law recently 
passed in Kansas probably saved the lives of J. K. 
Keeran and William Martin, shot firers, employed in a 
mine near Pittsburg, Kansas. The men were cut off 
from the entry shaft by a gas explosion. They tele- 
phoned their location to the top. A rescue party found 
both unconscious, almost suffocated. They were car- 
ried to the top and revived. 
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Northwestern Cedarmen s Convention i 


HI Northwestern Ce 
darmen’s Association 
5 | 4 s | 

held Its sixteenth al 


nual convention at the West 
eginning 


attended by producers from 
Minnesota, Wisconsin § and 
Northern Michigan, and 
steps taken with a view 


to increasing the membershiy 


promise to result in advan 
tage to the association. The 
constitution was amended 
admitting to membership 


producers of ties and pulp 
wood 
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we must not allow ourselves to 
This, no doubt, 
arrange- 


Cedarmen are innocent and 
suffer for the guilty without being heard. 
will have strong bearing on some concentrating 
ments 

Matters of this 

yming administration. 

More closely pertaining to the association itself, allow 
me to say that it can be made of vastly more benefit to us. 
I believe the best means to accomplish this is to enlarge its 
scope. We must have a larger membership. Our reports are 
very interesting and very instructive, but they can be made 
more so if we are able to include the largest possible per- 
production. It has also been sugge sted 
include a tie and pulpwood department. So far as 
ies are concerned, I can see no difficult problem to 

lling them as we do poles and, no doubt, with very 
results. As matters now stand, the railroads col- 
own data, make their own prices and conditions, 
There is room 


association 


nature, however, should be left to the 


entage of the total 
oppose 
ene ial 
ect their 
vithout respect to the producer or jobber. 


i 
ovement here, and I sincerely hope the 


ll see fit to adopt this proposition. 
Pulpwood, I believe, presents more serious obstacles to 
prevent the realization of any tangible results. However, 


they are not entirely insurmountable, and I trust you can con 
e a plan for its adoption. 
gratifying and favorable 


business omen for the 


912 that confidence is the keynote of all expressed 
n of our big factors in “big business,” heavy financia 





terests and real captains of industry. The gloom and un- 
onal! 


months past is gradually being dispelled. 


ertainty of a few 
he worst is over, and we are on the up-grade to a period 
f improved business canditions. Let us all unite in putting 

houlder to the wheel, boost this improved business idea 
t 1 in a silent prayer that in its distribution the Cedar- 


en may not be entirely 
\fter reading his regular report, which follows, 
McKinney read resolutions prepared and 
idopted on the death of Vice-President E. C. Norton: 
reports handed 

you this morning, covering aggregate of stocks in the hands 
he members, also stocks in the states of Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin as compared with stocks on hand a year 
izo, we find the association starting the year 1912 with prac- 
same amount of stock on hand as 1911 


overlooked. 
secretary 
From the 


ir. President and Gentlemen: 


illy the January 1, 
Our report of shipments for the first six months of the year 
seemed to indicate that January 1, 1912, would show very 


maller stocks on hand than January 1, 1911. We con- 


sidered our estimate of production for the season 1910 and 

/11, at least 25 per cent high, but it is evident from the 

unt of stock shipped to the ultimate consumer during the 

is shown by our monthly shipping reports and the 

nt of stock reported on hand January 1, 1912, that 
estimate was about right. 

Using the report of the United States government in the 

tion of white cedar poles in the United States, we 

red that during the year 1911 the consumption for 16 

ts and up would be about 2,385,000, and, using that as a 

yasis, if the association furnished the bulk of the stock, there 

should not be much over 650,000 poles 16 feet up in the hands 


lation members, January 1, 1912. There is no doubt 
the consumption of poles for the year was greatly below this 
We find that while we shipped 1,659,920 poles from 
16 foot up, we still have on hand 1,271,881 pieces. Had the 
consumption for 1911 come up to our estimate we would 
robably not have had over 700,000 poles on hand. Our 

ires show that there are 118,435 less poles from 16 foot up 
on hand than on January 1, 1911, and only about 44,000 less 
from 20 foot up, which is very much less than our estimate, 
and shows that while the consumption was less than our es- 
timate, the production was more or at least up to the esti- 


Juring 1911 the secretary issued a revised edition of the 
Reference Book, also a new edition of the Freight Rate Book, 
1 on Rexton, Mich., covering most of the points in ten 
states covered by the Western Trunk Line Association, or 
t | was a joint through rate made from Rexton 
The new covers all points named in the 1909 edition 
and over twenty-two hundred additional points. So far there 
have I rates but to four places since the book 


asec 


wher ¢ re 
WiICT¢ LIICT¢ 


book 


been cnanges in 


was issued. 
There 
vear, but seven requests being made. 


was very little demand for inspection during the 
Those in this immedi- 
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ate neighborhood being made by the secretary, and the more 
distant ones by inspectors furnished through the secretary’s 
With one exception, post shipments were the ones 
that demanded attention. 
In accordance with a resoluti 
meeting, the secretary opened up a register of commuissio! 
or more 


office. 


yn passed at the last annual 
men in order to find out when they were selling 1 
than one party and informed the members of the fact where 
two of them were making prices to the same man. It wast 

derstood that the members should decide which one should 
quote him. We have no record as to how this question was 





settled between the members 

There seems to be some difference of opinion amongst 
the members as to what prices should be quoted in making 
quotations for a market report. The res tion passé it 
special meeting April 21, 1905, states that members shal 
quote their lowest prices. Does this mean to picl it the 
lowest price you have made on each item, or your averag 
price? 

There has been issued from this office during y¢ 
monthly report of shipments t of stock é 
consumer, which has been of great 1 e, in t \ 
posted in the general movement of stocks and givil S 
complete record of the shipments for the year \\ 
have a record of shipments in 1910, but 
which could be used for comparison. This rep 
increase of about .135 per cent in shipments 11 

Iso been issued during the yea é 





rep rt < st ks T ulv 1. 1911, 
1, 1910, and an estimate of the con é 
1911 in the United States 
[The business affairs of the B 1 Ass 
tion, composed largely « 
4 T> > a 
weigh-master Be i t k after the s 
irs shipped by me ers s been l 
fice. About three thousand cars were 
year at a cost ta it 35 per 
Deatl entere nks 
year and on Dece er 9 remove roi S 
teemed vice-president, Ernest C. N n I 
whose deat! ised profound sort to the 
association ediate action was taken by 
Directors, in passing fitting resolutions and ser 
remembrar 3 Fate ‘ \ , 
resolution signe yy the officers and diré was ser 
Mrs. Nort ind y made a part ( : é 
associat n 
on iri? f+ + : P 
ers withdrew ing 1911. the H I ( 
Ford Ri eT T ( , \ an ¢ P Vi ne ( 
Lumber (¢ } in ()ne P ne ‘ S | ed S 
Croix Pir nd Ce Company. ‘ RB | M 
sanciation oats twenty-eight mer ' 
The financial report of the associat iS pr 
: Si « , - 
sented by Treasurer W. B. Thomas was as < 
da : t — 
Balance rom St veal » YlLU.409 
Dues rom \< Vv -¢ oht ‘ ers »TOO OD) 
Interest WOO 
, 1 -2NI20 42 
Total 7 ere . .$3,038.43 
FS 52 
Disbursements 2,584.9] 
“Oe Perea ace ) 019 . <201 
Balance January 2, 1912.. $ 453.91 
- “~~ - - . ‘ « bY 
In accordance with the and 


suggestion that a tie 
pulpwood department be organized, the following 
committee was appointed to consider the matter: M. 
H. Schussler, chairman; T. P. Bradley, A. T. Naugle, 
L. A. Furlong, H. W. Reade. 

The annual banquet of the association was held 
on Tuesday evening. The officers the 
coming year are as follows: President, Thomas Pier- 
pont Bradley, Duluth; vice-president, W. C. Moss, 
Minneapolis; treasurer, W. B. Thomas; secretary, H. 
H. McKinney; directors, H. S. Gilkey, J. W. Benham, 
L. A. Page and M. K. Bissell. 
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} 


cooperate with the government in making tests as t The Department of Justice, it is known S n 
the strength of the various species of cedar used fot nvestigatinge the ceicaiel ae i 


pole purposes, and the committee was instructed t certain its relation he Sherman lav ihe inve 





eive the government every assistance possible. gation has not been completed The petition was 
In the evening a banquet was held, after which ferred to Assistant Attorney General Fowle 
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Minnesota Independent Convention 


The annual convention of the Minnesota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Convention was held at the Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, January 23. In his annual address 
President Clark referred to the advance made by the 
idea of commission control, with compulsory physical 
connection, among independent telepHone men. Mr. 
Clark expressed himself as in favor of the right kind 
of competition, giving it as his belief that there are 
thousands more telephones in use in the state today 
than there would have been without it, but as con- 
ducted in some localities he believes the law should 
take a hand in putting a stop to the unjust conditions 
brought about by unfair competitive methods. 

\mong some of the matters discussed at the con- 
vention were the following: 

A state law to compel physical connection be- 
tween the independent companies and the Bell tel- 
ephone systems. 

Rates and service of all telephone concerns in 
the state to be regulated by a state telephone com- 
mission. 

The Bell system companies to be forced to a more 
comprehensive system of accounting so that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission shall have informa- 
tion enough to enable it properly to regulate rates. 

\ system of interline communication by which 
any telephone subscriber in the state may be able to 
talk with a patron of any other company with the pay- 
ment of a proper toll. 

The following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Lucius F. Clark, Bellingham; 
vice-president, W. S. Clay, Hutchinson; second vice- 
president, George Ocobock, Norwood; secretary, A. 
C. Buck, Arlington; treasurer, P. M. Ferguson, Man- 
kato. 

The following is a partial list of those in attend- 
ance: 

Jay Greaves, secretary and treasurer, and Edwin 
B. Greaves, McLeod County Telephone Company, 
Glencoe; C. E. Freeman, president, Franklin Local 
& Rural Telephone Company, Franklin; George L. 
Sterns, Tri-State T. & T. Company, Thief River Falls; 
George W. Obocock, Norwood Young America Tele- 
phone Company, Norwood; William Wohlhules, Tri- 
State T. & T. Company, Albert Lea; G. A. Schmitz, 
Stewart; J. E. Vanstrom, secretary and treasurer, 
Chicago City Telephone Company, Chicago City; D. 
D. Turner, manager, Northfield Telephone Company, 
Northfield; E. C. Kast, Tri-State T. & T. Company, 
Merriam Park; L. R. Duxbury, Tri-State T. & T. 
Company, St. Paul; B. M. Dun, Farmers & Citizens 
Mutual Telephone Company, Springfield; Olin Grun- 
dall, Bellingham Telephone Company, Elk River; E. 
B. Ruh, manager, Star Telephone Company, Farm- 
ington; V. S. Neill, secretary, Red Wing Telephone 
Company, Red Wing; C. L. Scofield, president, Swift 
County Telephone Company, Benson; FE. W. Scofield, 
manager, Canon Falls; John Holeck, Brushvale Farm- 
ers Telephone Company, Brushvale; Manford Savage, 
president, National Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Champaign, IIl.; Lucius F. Clark, president, Bel- 
lingham Telephone Company, Bellingham; W. S. 
Clay, manager, Hutchinson Telephone’ [xchange 
Company, Hutchinson; A. M. Severson, engineer, 


Monson Automatic Telephone Company, North St 
Paul; D. M. Neill, president, Red Wing Telephone 
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Company, Red Wing; G. M. Dwelle, Sr., manager, 
Dwelle Telephone Company, Lake City; D. R. Sav- 
age, Windon Mutual Telephone Company, Windon; 
James A. Carey, secretary and manager, Greenwood 
Prairie Telephone Company, Plainview; A. J. Mc- 
Culloch, manager, Zenith Velephone Company, Du- 
luth; P. M. Ferguson, manager, Mankato Citizens 
Telephone Company, Mankato; W. T. Mallison, sec- 
retary and manager, Rice County Rural Telephone 
Company, Faribault; J. A. Upson, manager, Blue 
Karth County Telephone Company, Lake Crystal; C. 
B. Randall, manager, Stevens County Telephone Com- 
pany, Morris; S. A. Vopatek, New Prague Telephone 
Company, New Prague; A. C. Buck, manager, Farm- 


ers & Merchants Telephone Company, Arlington; 
John L. Gulden, Interstate T. & T. Company, Austin; 
\. H. Evarts, secretary, West Concord Far. Tele- 


phone Company, West Concord; W. E. Leasman, 
manager, Madison Telephone Company, Madison; B. 
J. Robertson, manager, Lyle Telephone Company, 
Lyle; H. F. Luders, secretary, Norwood-Young 
\merican Telephone Company, Norwood; Lake Pepin 
Telephone Company, Lake City. 


Manufacturers who had displays or were repre 
sented at the convention were: 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chi 
cago, by R. H. Coyne, E. G. Lawrence and G. A. Joy; 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, by F. K. Cannon and E, A. Reinke; Frank B. 
Cook, Chicago, by J. M. Moore and John F. Tomp- 


kins; American Electric Company, by Eugene L. 
Brown; American Cross Arm Company, by George 
Meyers; Dean Electric Company, by W. S. Williams; 
St. Paul Electric Company, by B. B. Downs, S. B. 


Howarth, A. R. Rhineberger, B. O. Hornton, V. W. 
Eaton and E. R. Smith: Northwestern Electrical 
Equipment Company, by A. J. Anderson, H. W. 
Wyatt and E. D. Vayo; Pyrene Company, by W. C 


\tkins. 


New York Telephones Increase 

Che number of telephones in New York City in- 
creased about ten per cent during 1911. During the 
past twelve years, the total increase has been 700 per 
cent, until today there are in service in New York 
City 440,000 telephones. 

These 440,000 telephones are served through 64 
central offices, and are connected by 1,196,821 miles of 
wire. An average day’s telephone business in New 
York City means 1,900,000 messages flashed over the 
wires. 

A new type of public telephone, known as the 
multi-coin pre-payment machine, has been perfected, 
and is now being installed in all of the boroughs. Very 
nearly 4,000 of these machines have been installed 
in the last three months. The sending of telegrams 
by telephone is another of the great conveniences that 
has been offered to the public during the past year. 

During the year a change was made in the method 
of calling Philadelphia subscribers over the long-dis- 
tance wires, with the result that service between New 
York and Philadelphia is now on what is known as 
a “two-number” basis; that is, you can call for a 
number in Philadelphia in the same manner as you 
would ask for a local call. This method serves to 
cut down the time of making connections between 
New York and Philadelphia to less than one minute. 
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Whos Who in the Telephone Game 
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acres of marsh land two hours’ ride from Cleveland, 
and where the ducks have been trained to march and 
fly in regular files. The chief requirement is to fire 
both barrels into the air at a given signal, get the rake 
and gather ’em up in wind rows. ‘The trouble with 
this scheme is bagging an excess of twenty-five—the 
legal limit in Ohio. Mr. North is also a member of 
the Cleveland athletic and various civic and social 
clubs, but he finds lots of pleasure in his two by twice 
garden, where three hours slip away like thirty min- 
utes. 

Incidental to his business, it should be mentioned 
in passing, that it was C. H. North who designed and 
installed for the Cleveland Telephone Company in 
1891, its first common battery board—the first in this 
country. Boards of similar type have been manufac- 
tured and sold ever since. 





Interstate Commission Suspends an Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended an order establishing a system of accounting 
for telephone companies which was to become effec 
tive January 1. The suspension was ordered by the 
Interstate commission because of suggestions made 
by the Nebraska Railway Commission in the pro- 
posed system. U. G. Powell of the Nebraska com- 
mission’s accounting department made the suggestions 
which caused the Interstate commission to suspend 
its order. He proposed simpler methods of accounts 
for small telephone companies which because of their 
outside connections are common carriers. 

James S. Harlan of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission states that the suggestions are very much 
appreciated and that further time is desired for the 
study of the proposed changes. He says the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will send a_ representa 
tive from its accounting department to Lincoln to 
look over the system of accounting adopted by the 
Nebraska commission for telephone companies and the 
results obtained. The Nebraska commission objected 
to many of the changes proposed by the Interstate 
commission because such changes would overturn 
much of the work of the Nebraska commission dur- 
ing the past four years in the matter of reports of tele 
phone companies. The Interstate commission only 
recently acquired jurisdiction over the telephone com- 
panies. 

The complaint of the Bradshaw Telephone Com- 
pany against the Nebraska Telephone Company, alleging 
that discriminatory rates are charged at Bradshaw, has 
been withdrawn for some reason not given. 


Telephones in the Belgian Congo 


\ll telephone and telegraph lines of the Belgian 
Congo are owned and operated by the government, ac 
cording to consular report. The wires as a rule ex- 


tend along railroad lines or the Congo river and are 
used for both telephone and telegraph service. The 


approximate total mileage of wire is 1,685, of which 
685 is not yet equipped with telegraph instruments. 
The charges for messages range from about 40 to 90 
cents according to distance, for five minutes’ conver- 
sation, and from 40 cents to $1.10 for 15 words sent by 


t¢ legraph. 
During 1910 the king of Belgium allotted a part 
of a fund of $636,900, which is to be used each year 
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in the improvement of the Congo, for the purpose ot 
erecting experimental wireless stations. An expedition 
proceeded to the Congo early in 1911 for this pur 
pose and now there are stations in successful opera 
tion at Boma and Banana. Other stations are being 
erected at Leopoldville, St. Paul de Loanda in Angola, 
and Loango in French Congo, which when completed 
and operated in connection with the cables will bring 
the Congo into close touch with the rest of the world. 
If these experiments are considered successful, 
less stations will be erected throughout the country 
and in a large degree supersede the wire systems. 
There are cable connections between Boma, by 
way of Brazzaville and Libreville, with Lisbon, Cadiz 
Brest, Teneriffe, and St. Vincent. It is rumored that 
the British African Cable Company will extend a 
branch cable to Banana at the mouth of the Congo 
river. This would considerably decrease the time to 
Europe. The charge for messages from Boma to 


New York is about $1.60 per word. 


wire 





Half Rates for the Holidays 

As a result of a half-rate made by the Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Company on Christ 
mas day more than 12,000 long distance 
recorded on the system, covering five states, and tak 
ing in a list of some 176,000 telephones. Eighteen hun 
dred calls were received through the general office in 
Denver and over 1,300 long distance calls went out 
from this city, all of them carrying “A Merry | 


calls were 


irist 


mas” into some home. 
[The number of “greeting calls’ Christmas ex 
ceeded those of 1910 by more than two-thirds. This 


is the first time a reduced rate had been made on the 
long distance telephones. Reports from Salt Lake, 
Helena, El Paso, Cheyenne and all of the larger sta 
tions in the five states is to the effect that the lines wer: 
kept busy most of the day. So heavy was t 

that the half-rate time, which had been advertised for 
the forenoon only, was extended all day. 

At headquarters in Denver a great deal of rivalry 
was manifest among the operators as to who would 
receive the first Christmas call, and also which would 
make the most connections. 

Not only were the patrons given a half ra 
the several hundred operators were placed on short 
shifts, which meant double pay for their services 

This innovation was vy the telephone com 
pany as a sort of Christmas present to patrons at 
amount donated reached 


; 
he demand 


- 1 
made by 


several thousand dollars. 


Since Christmas nearly every town in Great Brit 


ain has had direct telephonic communication with 
France, due to the new cross-Channel cable just laid 
by the British Post Office. The usual charge is $2 
for three minutes’ conversation, though rate reductions 
are planned. 

\ccording to the budget for 1911-12, the Govern 
ment of Australia proposes to install telegraphs and 
telephones at an estimated cost of £1,300,000 (S6, 
326,450), and wireless-telegraph stations at an esti- 


mated cost of £16,800 ($81,757) No particulars are 
supplied with reference to the time before which tend- 
should be made or of the department to whom 
application should be made for particulars. Address 
on file in Bureau of Manufacturers, Washington, D. C 
No. 7916. 
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ervice, and the Chief Operator 7 


By Pe rcy Redmund* 

















tik word “service’’ means something done tor panys general business interes t 
someone else. Telephone service is what we, of tell the chief operator, very accurately, what the p 
the telephone company, do for the public. ‘Ihe lic opinion is of the service 
giving of telephone service is the telephone operato1 [here are two very general causes f re 
duty to the public as well as to her employer. Tel Service [he first is poor work by th t hl 
phone service, to be service at all, must be accurate torce, and the second is poor fac 
and fast. We oiten hear of good service and poor set Poor work by the operating force ma e fro! 
ice, but there is, really, no such thing as poor servic« man uses. The force may be without organization 
If the telephone compa does not make connections without direction and without a leader. If the opera 
accurately and quickly there is no service at all. ting force is made up of several people, there must 
lelephone service is a talking connection between be organization if good results are expected 
two parties. It is something very definite and positive Organization is the proper arrangement of the 
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position to tell her force of the interesting things about 
the work, the force will surely respond with interest 
and enthusiasm. The enthusiasm of a loyal, painstak- 
ing, earnest, hardworking operating force stands out as 
a diamond in the midst of precious stones. Enthusiasm 
is the brightest gem of the operating room. Enthusiasm 
in the force is the first important step towards good 
service. To get enthusiasm in the force it is absolutely 
necessary that the chief operator be enthusiastic her- 
self. Next she must be fair and considerate with her 
operators, and third, she must tell her operators what 
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is being done in the work, why it is being done and 
what results are obtained. She must appeal to the 
reason and intelligence in her force; give them credit 
for having good sense, and of being able to understand 
the numerous little problems in connection with oper- 
ating work. 

She should show the force that she has confidence 
in their ability to understand the work by posting 
bulletins, stating as plainly as possible what service 
results are being obtained. The writing of bulletins 
is quite an art in itself. A bulletin should be written 
in a few words, but the point must be made clear, and 
the bulletin should be “catchy.” By “catchy,” I mean 
that when it is read, it will “catch” in the mind and 
remain. 

For example, suppose the speed of service two 
weeks ago was twelve minutes and that it has gradu- 
ally been improved until yesterday it was eight min- 
utes. Further suppose the standard is four minutes. 
These facts and figures should be given to an operating 
force, and a bulletin, such as shown in Fig. 1, will be 
found to be much more effective than a bulletin such 
as shown in Fig. 2. Notices and bulletins should. 
whenever possible, show a comparison. You can com- 
pare either with a standard, or with results previously 
obtained, or with results obtained by other offices. 

Competition is useful in working up enthusiasm. 
We all have a pride within us, which can be awakened 
and developed into enthusiasm by competition. A 
chief operator can arrange for competition in numerous 
ways. One can have competition between offices, or 
between the individual operators in an office, or, in a 
large office, between the supervisor’s divisions of that 
office. Competition makes the work interesting to the 
force, and it gives the chief operator a good opportun- 
itv to find who are the best workers. Furthermore, 
it gives her an opportunity to recognize the winner 
Some kind of prize, such as a banner, or a picture, 
mav be used with good effect, although not at all 
necessary \ hearty “Well done” from the chief 
operator will often be appreciated more than any 
thine else 

Never forget that vour force is human. We often 
hear ourselves, and our fellow employees in large cor- 


rations, referred to as parts of a machine, and it is 
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pointed out to us how one employee’s work fits into 
the general scheme. \We are thus likened to cogs of 
a wheel, or perhaps one wheel of a great machine. But 
a chief operator must see clearly the limitations of 
such a comparison. The comparison to a machine is 
all right in a way, but it does not go very far. As 
chief operator she must learn that such comparisons 
are drawn only to illustrate some few features of the 
workings of a large force. An operating force is hu- 
man, sensitive, and extremely responsive. The better 
she understands human nature the more. successful 
she will be as chief operator. Kindness on the part of 
a chief operator will have a tremendous effect on her 
force. 

Authority does not mean harshness and bulldoz- 
ing, nor should it be tainted with favoritism.Authority, 
to be lasting in effect, must be just and considerate. 
A chief operator may be kind and at the same time 
strict. It is not kindness to your employees to allow 
them to do things which they should not do. Discipline 
enforced, with a personal consideration of the indi- 
vidual, is true kindness. We are all sensitive—some 
more so than others—and you should always remember 
this when working with your force. 

Every person working in an office has some effect 
on all the rest. The effect may be slight, but it is 
surely there. The higher in authority or seniority a 
person is, the greater will be her influence upon the 
rest. The personality of the chief operator will have 
a very noticeable effect. An operating force will, to a 
considerable extent, reflect the personality, individual- 
ity, the frame of mind, and the general attitude of its 
thief operator. 

If she is discouraged, her force will be discouraged. 

If she is irritable, her force will be irritable. 

If she is indifferent, her force will be indifferent. 

If she is earnest, her force will be earnest also, and 
if she is enthusiastic, she will have an enthusiastic 
force. 

A successful army will undertake anything, even 
the impossible, but they must not be allowed to taste 
defeat. As “general” of the operating room the chief 
operator must be optimistic, that is, be bright and 
cheerful, be hopeful and have confidence in herself and 
in her force. She must look on the bright side of 
things. She must not be afraid of anything. She 
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Fig 
must never say “can't.”” On the other hand, she must 
show good judgment in leading her force. She can 


show her good generalship by planning her campaign, 

taking up the various features of operating separately ; 

tackling the easiest first, then the next easiest and so 
until she leads her force up to the hardest fe: 

on until she leads her torce up to e hardest teature 

of the work, strong with confidence and enthusiasm 


resulting from the successes through which she has 
led them. 

Over-loaded operators will show the results of 
the over-load in poor work, and if the operators are 
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under-loaded, poor work is just about as sure. An 
operator should have enough work to keep her busy, 
but not so much that she has not enough time to do 
it thoroughly. 

The matter of operator loads has been given 
special study by the best telephone engineers in the 
country. They are now able to give us tables which 
show just how much traffic an operator should be re 
quired to handle under varying conditions. These 
standard loads should be followed closely where they 


apply. But, like all other good things which our en 
gineers give us, these loads must be applied with good 
common sense. In using them, we must recognize 


any local conditions which affect the amount of work 
an operator is able to handle. In small offices it is 
particularly necessary to exercise the best of judg 
ment in using this kind of information. 

Poor facilities are the other cause mentioned for 
the failure of service. By facilities is meant the tele- 
phone plant, composed of switchboard, lines, tele- 
phones, etc., which is at the disposal of the operating 
force for the purpose of giving service. If these things 
are inadequate, that is, if there are not enough of them, 
or if they are not in good working order, service can 
not be given. 

If any part of the plant becomes out of order, the 
chief operator should promptly notify the plant de- 
partment, and if after such notice the trouble is not 
cleared within a reasonable time, the chief operator 
should report to her boss. She should co-operate wit! 
the plant department, so that she will know whether 
or not that department is doing all that it should to 
keep the plant in proper working condition. Of course, 
she is not supposed to follow up the plant man’s work 
in a technical way, but merely in a general way. From 
her experience in tl 
to whether the plant conditions are as they should be 
or not. If she feels that the plant department does not 
handle trouble as promptly as it should, or does 
not keep the plant working so that she can give satis- 
factory service, she should so report to her superior 

In following up a case of trouble, a chief operator 
should be very careful not to attempt to “boss” the 
plant department employees, because that is over- 
stepping the bounds of co-operation. She has no 
authority whatever over anyone in the plant depart- 
ment. The organization requries the plant department 
to do some work subject to her OK but that OK 
does not give her any authority over the workman. 

Dirty switchboard plugs, dirty equipment of any 
kind, noisy lines, poor transmission, are all bad plant 
conditions, and if they are not cleared up within a 
reasonable time after the plant department’s attention 
has been called to them, she should report the case to 
her superior. Poor equipment conditions, or poor line 
conditions, should not be allowed to continue. It is 
the duty of the plant department to turn over the vart- 
ous parts of the plant in a satisfactory condition for 
service. If there are not enough lines, or not enough 
switchboard positions, or if something should be 
changed, she should advise her boss, at the same time 
giving reasons. 

Engineers are constantly at work studying the 
traffic, planning for the future, and arranging to fill 
needs as they develop, but it is very necessary that 
the chief operator, also, should watch conditions and 
report her needs to the boss, and in that way assist 


1e business she has some idea as 
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the engineers. She is on the ground and sees the con- 
ditions at the office day after day. The engineers can- 
not succeed without the advice of chief operators. 


Record of the New York Commission 

The jurisdiction of the New York Public Service 
Commission, second district, was extended in Septen 
ber, 1910, to telegraph and telephone corporations, 
and the work of supervision of these corporations is 
now fully organized. Asa result of inspection by com 
mission employees, a vast number of defects in op- 
erating efficiency and methods, as well as of the equip- 
ment, lines and apparatus, has been found in tele- 
phone plants. During the year, 424 central offices 
serving 372,860 sub-stations have been inspected. The 
commission during the year completed its investiga 
tion of the Interborough toll rates in the city of New 
York, and made an order reducing the rates between 
New York and Brooklyn from 10 to 5 cents. This in- 
cluded a general readjustment of toll rates within the 
city, and also brought about a change of rates between 
the Borough of Manhattan and points in New Jersev 
served by the company. 

\ttention is called to the exemption of teleph 
companies having property of less than $10,000 in 
h 
commission. The commission has no power to make 


value which do not come within the jurisdiction of t 


an examination of the property of a company which 
claims to be without its jurisdiction, and it is possible 
for companies to organize with less t 
stock and obtain a foothold in communities without 
any regulation or supervision whatever by the com 
mission, and thereby defeat the real purpose of tele 
phone regulation. The commission says that beyond 
question there are several hundred telephone corpora 
tions within the state which should not be subject t 
the supervision and jurisdiction of the commission, 
but the commission should have sufficient power to 
ascertain its jurisdiction and to close the door to those 
evils which will in time inevitably spring up from the 
legal permission to authorize companies with less than 
$10,000 of property which will ultimately acquire 
property above the jurisdictional point without know! 
edge or authorization of the commission 

Further attention is called to the fact that under 
the law as it stands the stock of one telephone corpor 
ation can be purchased by another without application 
to or authorization by the commission, or local plants 
can be transferred in the same manner. Companies 
in most cases can be consolidated or merged in pre 
cisely the same manner as before telephone companies 
were placed under the jurisdiction of the commission 

\ttention is also called to the tendency to con 
solidation among telephone companies of importance, 
and it is clearly apparent that the New York Tele 
phone Company will sooner or later absorb all of the 
so-called Bell companies existing in the state: and 
that in the western part of the state the Federal Com 
pany is assuming the same policy with its subsidiary 
and affliated corporations. The legislature is asked 
to note that if any evil is in this policy, measures to 
correct the same should be taken 

The commission has betore it a number of com 
plaints as to increases in telephone rates. Hearings 
have not been appointed upon these complaints for 
the reason that the commission has decided to select 
two or three of the typical cases which cover all of the 
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points involved and upon which determinations will 
practically settle the remaining cases. Before taking 
up these cases the commission is conducting a thor- 
ough examination into all the elements which go to 
make up such rates. Telephone rates present some 
complications not arising in other classes of public 
service, and therefore the commission feels that it is 
of extreme importance that a substantial groundwork 
be constructed for the determination of rate cases. 

The commission has submitted as the estimate 
necessary to carry on its operations during the fiscal 
year commencing October 1, 1912, $381,927.50, which 
is a trifle less than was appropriated by the legislature 
for the year commencing October 1, 1911. 





Lincoln and Nebraska Companies Get Together 


Negotiations between the Nebraska Bell Tele- 
phone Company and the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, which have been pending for a num- 
ber of months, were formally concluded January 8, 
when announcement was made that the Bell had sold 
its holdings in twenty-two counties in the South Platte 
to the Lincoln company, and that the latter, in turn, 
had withdrawn from the North Platte by disposing 
of its interests in the companies at Fremont, Grand 
Island and in Howard county. 

This gives over to the Lincoln company, subject 
to the competition of other independents located in the 
territory, all that part of the state south of the Platte 
and from the Missouri river to the west line of Web- 
ster and Adams counties. It gives over to the Bell, 
subject only to the competition of the independents 
therein, all of the remainder of the state. These other 
independents will retain their present status, and as 
the negotiations were participated in by representa- 
tives of all of the larger independents operating on 
both sides of the river, a general understanding exists 
as to what the future holds for them. It is under- 
stood that their present independent connection will 
be maintained, and they will be given opportunity to 
tie up with the Bell also. 

The Lincoln company, previous to the consuanma- 
tion of this deal, owned four exchanges and had large 
stock interests in twelve others. Outside of the com- 
pany, however, are several independent companies of 
fair size and a large number of small mutuals. With 
these connection will be maintained. 

The agreement provides for a ten-year connection 
contract with the Bell lines outside of the territory. 
This means that toll line connections will be made 
along the river towns, thus giving a unified service 
where, heretofore, those on one system could not 
communicate with subscribers on the other system. 
The connection contract of the Lincoln company with 
all of the other independents in.the state will also be 
protected. 

The purchase price paid by the Lincoln company 
for the Bell property is $2,205,750, payable in 5 per 
cent cumulative non-voting preferred stock of the 
Lincoln corporation. These figures represent the in- 
ventoried physical valuation of the property trans- 
ferred. The Bell also sells its interest in the independ- 


ent companies at Plattsmouth and Nebraska City and 
the Golden Rod and Butler County Independent com- 
panies, but the purchase price of these just about 
balances the sum paid-for the four independent com- 
panies north of the river that the Bell buys. 


In addi- 
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tion the Bell binds itself to purchase an additional 
half million preferred stock to finance the cost of con- 
solidation and to underwrite all necessary bond issues. 
lhis gives the Lincoln company strong financial con- 
nections in the east. This preferred stock gives the 
Bell no voice in the management, the common stock 
controlling. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission has ap- 
proved the purchase of the Bell telephone system in 
the South Platte country, by the Independent com- 
pany of Lincoln. The order of the railway commis- 
sion is: 

First—That the articles of incorporation of applicant be 
amended according to law, increasing its capitalization to $11,250,- 
000, consisting of $1,250,000 of 6 per cent, non-voting preferred 
stock ; $7,500,000 of 5 per cent, non-voting special preferred stock, 
and $2,500,000 of common stock. 

Second—That said stock shall be issued for money only, and 
for not less than par value. 

Third—That the funds derived from said proposed issue of 
stock shall be used for that purpose named in the application, 
and for none other. 

Fourth—That all contemplated investments in associate com 
panies from proceeds of such stock shall first be submitted to 
this commission for approval before consummation 

Fifth—That said Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Con 
shall file with the commission verified statements showing the 
proceeds derived from the sale of said stock, and the purposes 
in detail to which such proceeds have been applied, said state 
ments to be filed within thirty days of the time when the unre- 
ported amount of money realized or expended exceeds t im 
of $50,000. 


ipany 


According to the financial statement filed, the as- 
sets of the Independent company of Lincoln, amount 
to $2,151,445.25. 

The Nebraska supreme court has issued an ordet 


dismissing the injunction suit of the state against the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company and 


others, a suit to prevent the Bell Telephone Company 
from buying the independent telephone exchanges at 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska City and Papilion. The case 
was dismissed by consent of all parties concerned, in- 
cluding the attorney-general, who was nominally the 
prosecutor of the case. It was represented to the court 
that the recent agreement between the independents 
and the Bell company had settled the matters involved 
in the injunction case. The two telephone companies 
have agreed to pay the costs. 


Wood Preserves Convention 

The Wood Preservers’ Association recently held 
its eighth annual convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, beginning January 16. The meeting was 
opened with a brief address by John T. Logan, of Tex 
arkana, president of the association, in which he set 
forth in a few words the nature and purpose of the or 
ganization and also spoke of its rapid growth in both 
numbers and influence. The association is the court 
of final appeal on all subjects pertaining to wood pres 
ervation. The report of the secretary, F. J. Angier, of 
baltimore, showed a membership of 104 at the close 
of 1911, an increase of 60 per cent. The fact was 
brought out that the association is co-operating with 
the United States Forest Service in preparing bulle 
tins on the preservation of poles, ties, piling and other 
wooden structures. As a tribute of respect to the 
memory of Charles D. Chanute, well known in this 
field, the first session adjourned early. An eloquent 
eulogy was also delivered by W. F. Goltra of Cleve 
land. 
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The Telephone Scrap Book 





DOLLAR SCRAPS. 


“Scraps” suitable for this department wall be paid 
for at the rate of one dollar each. Each scrap must 
have at least one illustration, for which a rough 
pencil sketch will sufice. Practical kinks for work 
ers are most desired, although any original matte) 
that is really interesting is acceptable. A kodak 
snap-shot with a few words of explanation may be 
just as satisfactory to the editors as a long article. 
Unusual scraps will be returned, and the used ones 
will be paid for after publication. 











Connecting Toll to Grounded Lines 


N small magneto exchanges where grounded country 

lines prevail, inexperienced operators frequently 
render a long distance connection very noisy by plug 
ging up the metallic toll line to the grounded line, 
using a straight pair of cords. In the smaller boards 
one usually finds from two to three cord circuits 
equipped with repeating coils and the operator pays very 
little attention to these in particular, other than to the 


straight-away cords. Occasionally she seems to re 
member that repeating coils are to be used in con 


nection with toll lines, and if she has one not in use 
at the time sometimes uses it 

To overcome this difficulty a simple remedy 1s 
described by F. L. Whitaker, Etna Green, Ind. One 
way would be to insert a ring-through coil directly in 
the metallic line; but as such a coil 1s expensive very 
nearly the same results may be had by using an or 
dinary coil cut into a ringing and listening key in the 
regular way. This may be connected to the metallic 
line as shown in the dias 


gram. 
lo connect the line to the key as shown, remove 
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the answering cord from the board_and use the tern 
inals vacated by it for the toll 

the line jack and drop from its place and, if possible, 
mount it directly above.or below the clearing-out drop 
of that particular cord circuit or key. Bridge the jack 
to the terminals of the clearing-out drop and run 
pair of wires from the line drop to the line side of the 
repeating coil. 

To prevent ringing current from shunting through 
the coil windings and away from the drops a pair of 
condensers may be cut in series as shown. 

This arrangement reduces the operator’s work 
some extent. as a call coming in over the toll line may 
be answered by simply throwing over the listening 


connections Remove 











key or cam. Ringing on the toll line is accomplished 
with the ring back side of the key. 
Cutting the line jack in on the calling plug re- 


~ 


moves the possibility of the operator plugging in 
ahead of the coil. Two drops cut in on either side of 
the coils and condensers gives operator double ringing 
supervision. Any good repeating coil will do for this 
circuit. 


Magnet Spool Windings 
A‘ CURATE calculation of the number of turns of 


a certain commercial size of wire to give a re- 


quired resistance, when wound under factory condi 
tions on a magnet spool of given length and size of 
core, is made impossible by the various conditions 
which are imposed. This is particularly true in the 
case of the smaller sizes of wire, say, from No. 30 to 
No. 40 B. & S. The principal variations which occur 








to make accurate calculations impossible are vari: 


tion in the diameter and cross-section of the conduc- 


tor: variation in the conductivity tf the conducting 
material; variation in the thickness of the insulating 
material on the conductor and between lavers, etc 
variations due to the personal factors of winding op 
erations, etc. 

\n analvsis of the problem initially disregarding 


all of the variations mentioned would justify the fol 
lowing conclusions: 
Che number of turns \ in a coil, using a certain 


; ; : . 
size of wire, 1s directly proportional to the area 4 of 
1 - " “4 
the cross-section of the winding That is, referring 
to Fig. 1, N varies as 4 where. ab. 
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recognized. It is possible, however, to make the equa- 

tion practicable by replacing d? by a constant “K.” 
A 

[t will be noted that since “K” is equal to — it can be 


readily determined for any size and kind of wire by 
simple experiment. When once determined’ it is avail- 
able for all problems using the same size of wire. It 
is interesting to note that the constant A is also equal 
Vv 
, Where L is equal to the total length of the wire. 
l 


This is easily derived from the equation 


to 


by multiplying both the numerator and the denomi- 
A 

nator of the expression — by f, the length of a mean 
N 

turn, since 4f—=V and Nf=L. 

In determining the value of A for a given size 
and kind of wire, care should be taken to insure that 
the coils from which the constant is determined are 
representative of average conditions. The constant 
K for a given size and kind of wire may be different in 


eae | 


{ 
two factories or for two different winders in one fac- 
tory owing to various causes, such as difference in the 
inspection limits for the diameter of the wire and in 
the thickness of insulation on the wire, variation in 
the amount of insulation between layers, variation in 
the skill of winders, management, etc. 


Trouble Mans Test Set 


HANDY test set for telephone trouble mén is 

described by George M. Peterson in Popular Me- 
chanics. The instruments necessary are a voltmete 
having a range of from 0 to 150 volts, a portable bat- 
tery having an electromotive force of from 100 to 130 
volts, a Wheatstone bridge, a fault finder, a buzzer 
test set, a galvanometer and an induction test set 
usually make up a trouble man’s outfit. These instru- 
ments must be purchased from some maker of standard 
soods, but the battery and buzzer test set can be made 
in a short time and will give better satisfaction than 
any which can be purchased complete. 

Tire battery consists of 40 pocket flashlight bat- 
teries, eaci? one of which has an EMF of 2% volts. A 
box is made in which to place the battery for carrying 
purposes. As the batteries each measure about 3 by 
314 by % inches, and are usually placed two wide and 
two high, the carrying case should be about 7 by 8 by 
10 inches inside dimensions, to allow space for the 
paraffin around each cell. The bottom of the box is 
lined with heavy paraffined paper. The batteries are 
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connected in series and placed in the box, the connec- 
tions are carefully soldered to avoid loose joints, and 
the positive and negative wires, which should be of 
No. 14 gauge lamp cord, are led up to the binding- 
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posts on the cover. Several layers of heavy paraftin 
paper are placed between the rows of batteries and 
then the outfit is tested. If the test shows the battery 
to be perfect, the box is then filled with hot paraffin, 
care being taken to insure the wax getting into all 
the corners and inclosing the batteries in a solid cake 
This will prolong the life of the battery 100 per cent, 
as it is protected from the deterioration due to damp- 
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Buzzer Test Set Diagram 
ness. The sketch shows how the battery is connected 


in circuit. 

The buzzer test set shown in the sketch should 
be made up and placed in a small box having a shoul 
der strap for carrying it easily. This set has the ad 
vantage over the old style in that it does not always 
require a head receiver. The relay, or buzzer, can bh: 
used, and the earphone usually can be omitted. 


Submarine Cable Relay Diagram 

| ice eat diagram of the Brown submarine 

cable relay is shown in Electricity, London. a is 
a recorder coil suspended in the field of a permanent 
magnet M; f is a slight suspended frame to carry the 
relay tongue p; the frame is joined to the suspended 
coil a by two silk or quartz fibres. The pointer p is a 
fine siphon glass tube carrying through its bore a 
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The Brown Submarine Cable Relay. 
phosphorbronze wire. This wire is soldered to an 


iridium tip, which tip is shellacked to the extreme end 
of the siphon tube. The iridium tip bears lightly upon 
the surface of the drum D, which is kept revolving at 
about 150 revolutions per minute. The drum D is 
made in three parts: the two outer ones, d’ d”, consti- 
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tute the “dot” and “dash”-marking surfaces, and the Connecting Wires to Terminal Lugs ¥ 
middle one, upon and in the center of which the —_ ss oy % 5 
pointer normally rests when no signal or current gel Ao of conpecting wires to terminal lugs, i 
passes, is insulated. When the tongue is deflected by —— Dossert solderless connectors, are described all 
the movement of the coil to form say a dot, a circuit PY H. B. Logan i CONGEION Electrical Vews. He points fi 
is made through the battery b, the tongue p, and the CUS that the usual methods require the following ope 7 
post office relay R’. A movement of the tongue in *70"S: 

the opposite direction would close the circuit of the 


(1) To have or procure a plumber’s furnac« 
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post office relay RK”. The relay depends for its effi vr : “i 
. “ ° - - * . us ey Nn it ‘ ) : 
ciency upon the reduction of frictional resistance t gh de ke ce 7 
he lateral sme f the one + own, Of solder; (4) t uA 
the lateral movements ot the tongue. »” » are con t] oe gt ‘ 
, ae he insulatio </*. 
densers of 2 mf. each, used to short-circuit the sliding r : ‘ Ae if 
,: nd of conductor > 
contact between the tongue p and the drum d. K is , ; “at bak 
te r righten end by ser: A ‘ 
the receiving condenser, and is placed in the circuit 2™SMteM ena by scrap- — Gmpression ys ty 


1 ing or sandpapering; 
to act as a curb to the signals and to block out earth se ind pape Ins > Sheve 
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parwpes t a , Telephone Attachments Barred Out 
municates with the farm. ' 
ludoe Shattnck. in the Sunerior Court. in ¢ a 


| ‘ a 4 CI Lele e { d ‘ 
The idea of grafting advertisements upon the tele that the telephone company had the I t 
phone has been patented by a Swiss genius The ad liscontinue the service of a subscriber wi! Ress 
vertising announcements are to be introduced upon = attachment not furnished or approved | thre 
the lines so as to be heard by the person calling while pany in connection with its instrument. The cast 
awaiting the response of the operator and the re- the result of an order issued by the company last Jat 


sponse of the person called lary, directing that the service of Edward C, | et 
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of Hyde Park, be discontinued, after he refused to de- 
tach a hand-phone from the wires of the company. 
Hoyer, through his attorney, applied to Judge Shat- 
tuck for an order restraining the company from mak- 
ing the disconnection, which was temporarily granted. 
After final hearing the court held that the company 
had full control over its equipment and could exact 
the observance of certain rules, and dismissed the pe- 
tition of plaintiff for the reason that it did not state 
facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action. 





Ancient Poster for Telephone Show 
POSTER used in 1877—nearly 35 years ago—to 
attract pleasure seekers to the unique entertain- 

ment of witnessing a telephone demonstration was re- 
produced by the Pacific Telephone Magazine. Short as 





CITY HALL, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Monday Evening, May 28 
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WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 
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Prof. A. Graham Bell, assisted by Mr. Frederic A. 
Gower, will give- an exhibition of wonderful and 
miraculous discovery The Tele before the people 
of Lawrence as above, when Boston and Lawrence will 
be connected via the Western Union Telegraph and vocal 
and instrumental music and conversation will be trans- 
mitted a& distance of 27 miles and received by the audience 
in the sor 

Prof. Bell will give an explanatory lecture with this 


OF THE AGE 


Cards of Admission, 35 cents 
Reserved Seats, 50 cents 
Sale ot seats at Stratton’s will open at 9 o'clock. as 











An Old Poster. 


it is in most industries, a period of 35 years constitutes 
the lifetime of telephony. It is odd in this day to 
think of the telephone as merely a wonderful labora- 
tory experiment, a sort of scientific legerdemain. 





Seeking Efficiency 

N interesting efficiency test was recently applied 

by the general commercial superintendent of the 
New England Telephone Company to his subordinates. 
At a day’s notice he ordered all of them in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts to mobilize 
at the headquarters of their respective districts and 
and take a written examination embracing some 200 
questions covering not only their specialized duties, 
but the broader issue of the employers’ department’s 
relation to the other departments of the corporation, 
and also the relation of the corporation to the public 
it serves. 

The purpose of the examination is said to have 
been twofold—first, to see whether these employes 
knew the correct answers to various questions rela 
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tive to the cost and the giving of service, such as 
might be asked by a subscriber, for example, and 
secondly, to determine the individual efficiency of 
this army of employes, to the end that those qualified 
for advancement might be put in line for promotion 
and not remain submerged among the rank and file 
of a large organization. 


Exploring Wiring by Reflection 
| N wiring an old building or house where the wires 
must be “fished,” the wireman often encounters 
some obstruction in the walls or ceiling. The method 
































of exploring here illustrated, using a flashlight and 
mirror, | have found very the hidden 
parts showing up in good shape in the mirror when 
lighted up by a strong flashlight, says Charles Olssen 
in Popular Electricity. 


serviceable, 


Experiments on telephonic communication between 
London and Basle, through Paris and Belfort—a distance 
of over 620 miles—have been carried out recently, with 
excellent results, thanks to the new loaded cable. Com- 
munication has also been effected with Amsterdam and 
several German cities. 


The a the Telephone 





Th 1€ gel Vv Teleph me 
The Bride: “Hello! Is that you, mother? Well, I’ve got 
the roast in the oven, and it’s beginning to sizzle. What shall 


Life 


I do next ?’’- 
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History of Public Utility Commissions 
By Arthur Stedman Hills* 


WHY ARE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSIONS HERE: early enactments of the English parliament, fixing the 
—. r ] LA ‘ ‘ - Py . ¢ 1- ‘ 

N answering this question let us go back to the price of foods, wool and labor.* Even as late as the 

Middle Ages, to the period between the sixth and colonization of America, we find that the colonial 


. ’ e o ‘ > },] . nac stiit o +} * price ot ] "Cs 

fifteenth centuries, for the purpose of observing the assemblies enacted statutes fixing the price of bread, 
: 1 ‘ »e ‘ +h - tanle , ~—11 

economic conditions which gave rise to the notion that wheat and other staples alled 


i 
f 
= 
ne 
f 
S 


} x a } ’ ‘ the “our +1 ryt tanre +} e@ : 
some industries are affected with a public interest upon to assist the courts in protecting the pubic ; 
There were no regulating commissions in those davs, against extortion on the part of those in contr l of 


. ‘ . ‘ +1 a ae~a Lf tesa 

but there was a common law which was administered the necessaries oO! lite. 
. . 1 ; little + 
by the courts and it is well known that the ancient Little by little, in t 
common law principles of serving all who apply, at following the Middle Ages, arts and sciences were 


he course of several centuries 


fair rates, without discrimination, form the basis of stimulated, new industries developed, the population 


our present day commission laws. increased and better facilities for inter-communication 





In early times, when the country was sparsely set- between different parts of the country were intr 
tled and traveling was hazardous and difficult. it be duced. All this led to a different condition of things. 
came the customary law of the land that innkeepers Instead of one smith in a district or town, there were, 
should be charged with the public duty of housing al! pe; aps, five or six; instead of one surgeon, three or 
who applied for shelter; that the ferryman should jour: instead one victualer. several. and so on. Un 
transie safely all who applied for transportation ; er such circumstances, it was not necessary that the 
that the smith should shoe the horses of all in need of ommon law obligations attaching to these occupations 
his services [he same duty of serving the publ iring the Middle Ages should be applie 7. ses 
ittached to the baker, the brewer, the miller, the sur smith would not serve, another was near bv to do s 
gveon, the victualer, the common carrier, and others In other words. the elements of scarcitv. or oneness 
In fact, whenever economic conditions required 1t ‘alling for the application of a restrictive policy grad 
public sentiment attached the stamp of public duty 1 tally disappea ed. Thus manv of the old businesses 
occupations affected with a public interest. For ex- dropped from the category of public callings as chang 
ample, the common smith was charged with a publi ing economic conditions ushered in new svstem of 
duty because he was often the only smith for fift regulation, the system of free competition, which 
miles around and the traveler’s safety depended upon reached its height during the first half of the nine 
the shoeing of his horse; the ferryman was often the teenth century 
only connecting link between the shores of the In the United States especially. th . not 
stream across which the only highway led; the surgeo nterference. as the svstem of free competitiot a 
afforded the only means of medical assistance in called. found favor. The countrv was new. rich it 
whole community, and so on. Those were the condi resources and growing rapid], e idea of restrain 
ti ns under which were developed the common law seemed almost incompatible with the principles of 
principles of serving all who applied, at reasonabl vovernment Mvriads of small enterprises wer 
oe without discrimination. chose weve seo ux springing up and struggling for existence in competi 
conditions toward the end of the Middle Ages when ion with mvriads of other small enterprises. What 
the earliest decisions ol the courts of England were was needed ‘most f all at this time was a means 
made upon this question of public duty. easy and rapid inter-communication. It came throug! 

In the year 1348 a suit was brought against a the discovery of steam power and the invention of t 
ferryman who overloaded his boat and drowned t steam locomotive. 


plaintiff's mare. the charg 


ls | » | 7 5 | ‘ * 4 ‘ 
, a When the railroad companies began to build the: 
undertaking to carry for a ry 


« 
l 1] 
+ fe ; : lines unusual liberality was s vn the he states 
} . 45 ~ : es oT Lat 3 . 
in the vear 1450, we find this statement hat it , Ce Shaw 2 f4 eee a4 rr 
a 4 were eager for tl n s which 1 “ 
ie = + 4 4] 1. atin SO ae - wad eas vere eage Cil¢ ene 84 } n ( 
Was agreed Dy ali the court that where a smith dé through the introduction « the new means f trans 
clines to shoe my horse, or an innkeeper refuses to  poreati n and were willing ve the enterprisin 
” i P is all all i ‘i itis = 4% - 
give me entertainment at his inn, I shall have an jpajjroad corporations everv assistance in Ab 
action on the case, notwithstanding no act was for instance. special charters were granted the rail 
done, for it does not sound in agreement.” In 1460) poadc by the ceneral assemblv as early as 1832 and 
it was held that If I come to an innkeeper to lodge jate as 126 Leas chestere were aften cunnlements 
with him and he will not lodge me, I shall have on mv ad crants. town bonds and ot a 
ae arte ; : ' r91 him < « 1; ihe 917) : = : hap ‘ sii “45 
case an action of trespass against him; and in the same mee. and not infreauentiv left the companies entirels 
Wav 1 L le 1 a victualier to DUV victual, an ne free t fix anv rates thev mi it require ry ‘ rter 
Will 1 t sell, | shall have an act 1 ¢ trespass on m fF ¢hry Pennesse nd Alabat ( nteal Rasls ‘ 
Case agains 1m \ lis period the ¢ s were thi the nanv freet \ d collect tolls ' ed the 
regulators of wrongs committed by public servants net profits shou] exceed ?5 P cel re 


In addit 


m to such cases, may be found many The early charter of the Selma and Greensboro Rail 
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such tolls as were required, provided only that they 
should be “annually established and published at each 
depot on said road, for the information of the public, 
which shall not be changed oftener than once a year.”’ 

Many other charters might be cited to show the 
high degree of liberality afforded to early railroads in 
the various states. In fact, untal the railroads had at- 
tained vast proportions, and had acquired intimate 
connections with the business relations of the country, 
the public effort was to aid and urge their construction 
and operation. Competition and common law reme- 
dies had amply served to secure from the stage coach 
and water craft the fulfillment of the duties of common 
carriers and redress for their wrongs. So the states in 
granting liberal railroad charters relied entirely upon 
the same protections for their citizens, little realizing 
what a tremendous force the railroads would become 
in the industrial and political life of the community. 

As time went on, competition between the various 
railroads became either a destructive struggle with 
ruinous and unsettling effects upon business, or was 
wiped out by combinations which jeopardized the 
transportation rights of the citizen, further increasing 
his disadvantage in pursuing his legal remedies 
through the courts. When this was realized and the 
popular mind came to understand the wrongs that 
were being committed by the railroads, by rebating, 
discriminating, defrauding the State, wildcat financing, 
unwise building, and by abusing in many other ways 
the privileges so freely given them, the policy of 
non-interference was repudiated and a violent reaction 
took place throughout the country, resulting in a 
tendency to deal with railroad abuses and unjust ex- 
actions and discriminations as with crime, specifically, 
through compulsory and penal legislation. 

Michigan for example, although she had assisted 
the railroads in advancing their construction by grant- 
ing most liberal charters, soon discovered her error. 
In 1874, the character of her legislation would indicate 
that the people found their railroads to be monsters of 
monopoly, who exceeded their rights and practiced 
upon the public every conceivable form of injustice, 
wrong and abuse. As is usual in such instances, popu- 
lar indignation expressed itself in extreme measures. 
Impracticable restrictive laws were enacted in Michi- 
gan and elsewhere. But one of the unlooked for re- 
sults of this restrictive legislation was a diminution in 
railroad construction. This was obviously detrimental 
to the interests of the whole community. Just here 
then a change of policy and a choice had to be made. 


High restriction had failed; free competition had 
failed. Some sort of regulation was demanded by the 
people. Should it be direct state control, or partial 


state ownership, or supervision by a commission or 
what? It was decided that the safest experiment 
would be the commission. Accordingly, Michigan and 
several other states after repealing their restrictive 
legislation, appointed commissions, some with mod- 
erate powers of investigation, some with extensive 
powers, even to the fixing of rates. There was nat- 
urally much opposition by the railroad companies, 
often terminating in long, legal controversies. Yet the 
results, on the whole, seemed so promising that a great 
wave of agitation for railroad commissions swept over 
the country. One by one the states fell into line. 


Some profiting by the experience of others omitted 
the trial of highly restrictive legislation and went at 
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once from the policy of non-interference to regulation 
by a commission. Thus the immediate predecessor of 
the public utilities commission of today came into 
existence. 

While the great movement for railroad commis- 
sions was between 1870 and 1885, there were several 
earlier commissions. Few of them, however, were 
created solely in response to a demand for the protec- 
tion of public rights. The commission established by 
the New Hampshire legislature in 1844, is a striking 
example of the early New England commissions. It 
was a tribunal with practically no duties, no powers 
and no salaries. It exercised certain functions in the 
location of railroads and its members together with the 
selectmen of towns in which land was condemned, 
formed a joint board for the appraisal of damages 
The commissioners were paid a small sum per day by 
the railroads themselves, according to the time actually 
spent. It may be said that this commission was o1 
ganized more for the assistance of the railroads, than 
for their regulation, for at this time railroad develop 
ment was so small that effective competition was pro- 
vided by the boats upon the rivers and all kinds of 
vehicles upon the highways. A member of the public 
who felt that the railroad was attempting t 
upon him, could use his own team. 


Impose 


Other New England railroad commissions with 
very limited powers were established in Rhode Island 
in 1844, in Massachusetts in 1845, in Connecticut in 
1853, in Vermont in 1855 and in Maine in 1858. The 


Massachusetts commission was appointed to investi 
gate and report upon the many petitions for railroad 
charters presented to the legislature at that time, and 
after discharging its duties was dismissed in 1846 

In Pennsylvania, after private companies in 1823 
and 1824, had failed to interest private capital in 
their projects, the States itself assumed the burden ot 
building a railroad from Philadelphia to | 
\ board of state commissioners located the route over 
the Alleghany mountains in 1828 and the operation 
and management of the system remained exclusivel) 
in the hands of the State, under a board known as t 
Canal Commissioners, until December, 1852, when 
Pennsylvania Railroad took over the 
line, purchasing it in 1857. 

It is apparent that these early commissions, 
demonstrating the usefulness of an intermediate super 
vising or regulating body, were created to meet con- 
ditions very unlike those of 1870 and later. 

By 1885 the real value of railroad commissions had 
been demonstrated. As stated by the New York Rail 
road Commissioners in their annual report for 18&4 
“One can well see that where railroads can begin 
operation and grow up under such a system, the prin 
ciple of this form of state supervision can grow int 
and become part of railroad management without 
undue friction and with many beneficial results. [Even 
in states, as in Illinois, it can be applied to a developed 
railroad system, and after years of jarring, contention 
and disturbance, can be made to yield apparent satis 
faction. * * * QOur brief review of commissions 
and their results may thus be stated: Through their 
well-directed efforts more has been done than through 
any other known method of state procedure to raise 
the railroads and the people to the plane which each 
must occupy before any satisfactory settlement of 
their relations can begin to be accomplished.” 
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now come to a very recent. period, the last 
twenty or twenty-five years, during which great ad 
vances in science have been made, and new inventions 
have revolutionized living conditions throughout the 
country. by degrees it has been recognized that in 
many modern industries, competition as an automatic 
regulator of prices is either wasteful, or impracticable, 
or impossible. With the lesson taught by the railroads 
still freshly in mind, and with the conviction that many 
new industries were affected with a public 
the people in their clamor for protection, 
a movement for the establishment of publi 
service, or public utilities commissions, which should 
afford the courts and legislatures the same assistance 
in the regulation of the newly developed public serv 


of these 
interest, 
agitated 


ants that the railroad commissioners had but lately 
rendered in the regulation of the railroads. According 
ly, suitable laws, embodying the cient principles of 
serving all who applied, at fair rates, without dis 
crimination, were enacted in many states. Unde é 
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mination of the question ot reasonableness 1s tor 
Nor is the position of a commission funda- 
by the absence of rate-making 
ers, provided it has plenary powers of investigation 
rporations today are coming 
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ipal or other local authorities. So, too, corporations 
have become less and less involved in politics and have 
been freed from the burden of granting free service 
or making money payments to political parasites. 
Much costly litigation has been saved. Better rela- 
tions with the public have been established by substi- 
tuting the calm judgment of a public arbiter for the 
unthinking frenzy of one of its indignant members. 
Again, the corporations are protected in some states 
from the economic anomaly of regulation plus competi- 
tion, through the operation of ‘‘convenience and neces- 
sity” provisions in recent commission laws. These 
are some of the more important results of regulation 
by commission. It is needless to go in detail into the 
numerous direct benefits to the public through the 
commisions’ routine duties of calling the attention of 
corporations to the lack of proper service, to careless, 
improper and inefficient management, to the danger 
ous condition of equipment, to the need of proper 
facilities, to the wisdom of adopting modern methods, 
adequate devices and new inventions. 

As an instance of the early results accomplished 
by the commissions, may be cited a recommendation 
of the Railroad Commission of Connecticut in its re- 
port for the year 1853, almost 60 years ago, urging as a 
new requirement, “that a lantern shall be lighted and 
furnished with a reflector of not less than ten inches in 
diameter, and placed in front of the engine on all trains 
running in the night season.” And after referring to 
the fact that all the companies except the Stonington 
Company, required their engineers and conductors to 
furnish their own watches, and saying that it could 
hardly be expected that men with such moderate com- 
pensation should keep their watches in reliable order, 
the Commissioners add: “A safer practice would be 
for the corporation to furnish at least each conductor 
daily with a watch from the office, known to be right 
and in order; this he should return to the office for 
comparison and adjustment, after the duties of the das 
are performed.” 

From these early beginnings, the commissions 
have been slowly but surely working their way into 
the public confidence and while there are some .in- 
stances of ornamental uselessness, there are nfany 
other instances of far-reaching and important work. 


COMMISSIONS WITH JURISDICTION OVER TELEPHONE COM- 


PANIES. 


It may be fitting at this time, to say a few words 
about the commissions whose jurisdiction embraces 
telephone companies. Only eleven years ago, in 1900, 
there were but three state commissions with jurisdic- 
tion over telephone companies. These were the com- 
missions of Louisiana, Mississippi and North Caro 
lina. Six years ago, in 1905, there were but five state 
commissions with jurisdiction over telephone com- 
panies, South Carolina and Virginia being added. To- 
day there are twenty-seven state commissions with 
this jurisdiction, as well as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and municipal public-utilities commissions 
in Los Angeles, California, St. Joseph, Kansas City 
and St. Louis, Missouri, and Wilmington, Delaware. 
More of these commissions are coming, for agitation 
is rife throughout the country compelling the exten- 
sion of commission supervision over all public utilities. 

Phe state commissions with jurisdiction over tele- 
phone companies are, at present, rather peculiarly 


grouped in three lines running north and south over 
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the United States. lor example, every state on the 
Atlantic sea-board, with the exception of Maine and 
Rhode Island, has a commission with jurisdiction 
over telephone companies. The next line begins with 
North Dakota and extends due south through South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma, to Louisi- 
ana. ‘The third line is on the Pacific coast, beginning 
with Washington and running south to Oregon, Ne- 
vada and California. It should be stated here, however, 
that the Oregon law for the first time in the history of 
public utilities commission laws, has been referred to 
the people of the state under a referendum petition, 
and will not be voted upon until November, 1912. It 
should also be noted that, although a constitutional 
amendment has recently been passed in California, 
providing for a public utilities commission, the Legis- 
lature must take action before the commission comes 
into existence. The other states with commissions in 
control of telephone companies are grouped about the 
Great Lakes—Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio. 
SUMMARY. 

It has been pointed out that during the Middle 
\ges economic conditions analogous to those of mon- 
opoly, caused certain industries to be affected with a 
public interest; that to protect that public interest, 
there grew up the three common law principles of serv- 
ing all who applied, at fair rates, without discrimina- 
tion; that these principles were enforced by the courts 
and enacted into compulsory statutes; that as civiliza- 
tion advanced, monopolistic conditions gradually de- 
creased to such an extent that free competition largely 
superseded courts and legislatures in the regulation of 
businesses affected with a public interest; that the 
system of free competition reached its height during 
the first half of the nineteenth century; that with the 
return of monopolistic conditions in certain modern 
industries the courts and legislatures were again 
called upon to enforce the equitable principles of the 
common law; that because of the vast complexity of 
the new industries, courts and legislatures were unable 
to deal with them satisfactorily; that at this critical 
period the supervisory commission was created, with 
ample powers and always in session; that the first 
great stride toward regulation by commission came 
with the establishment of the railroad commissions 
between 1870 and 1885: that from the railroad com- 
missions developed the public service or public utilities 
commissions of today, with control over many of the 
great modern industries and co-operating with courts 
and legislatures in working out in all their modern 
refinements and extensions, the earlv principles of the 
common law 


Suit for Interconnection 

The Sunset Telephone & Telegraph Company has 
been temporarily enjoined by Judge Miles L. Clifford 
in the Superior Court from refusing to make long dis- 
tance connections with the Farmers’ Mutual Independ- 
ent Telephone Company of Bellingham, Wash. The 
farmers’ company had an exchange agreement with 
the Home Telephone Company of Puget Sound, and 
when the Bell system absorbed the Home company the 
contract with the farmer’s company was severed. 

The farmers’ company asserts that it has spent 
$62,000 in building up its business and that the re- 
fusal of the Sunset people to grant it long distance con- 
nection will ruin its business 
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Problems in Traffic Engineering 


By F. P. Valentine* 


N the foregoing sections there have been discussed 

in a somewhat incomplete way, some of the 

principal factors entering into the consideration of 
trafic engineering problems. Each of these factors 
has involved most comprehensive study, a discussion 
ot which would involve a paper of considerable length 
There is a close relation and inter-dependence between 
them all. The quality of service is affected by all 
the other factors, and itself has to be considered in 
connection with each one. To illustrate the complexity 
of the problems, and to indicate the eo yt i 
construction application of the principles deduced i 
their con prehensive analysis, it is proposed to rhe uss 


the concrete application of some of the results of the 


engineering studies of the last few vears in the devel 
opment of a toll operating system and plant 

From the standpoint of the telephone user, the 
oll plone would afford connection with the 
istant point with substantially the same celerit) 
as pr Darna in case of a local connection. The develop 


ment of a toll operating system should be toward th: 
ideal as far as economically consistent 

The handling of toll business at 4 Seat = boards 
or at separate positions on the local board, developed 
for two reasons. While th e operating and « pment 
charges, under a given toll operating m aks ane > heals 


constant, the circuit adi res increase in weight with 
he length of haul. In view of the large investment 
involved in long toll circuits, it was deemed 1 necessary 


for economical reasons, to make each circuit handle 


+ 


all the messages possible, and it was generally custo 

ary to handle such calls on the basis of arranging 
to have both parties ready to talk before the circuits 
were put up for the actual conversation. From the 
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nature of operating procedure involved in handling 
traffic on such a basis, it was obviously necessary t 
remove the handling of this type of call, involvin 
extra labor, from the 4 or subscriber’s operator, as it 
would, if handled by the latter, prevent the smooth, 
quick answering and handling of local anes ns 
Further, on account of the extra labor involved, the 
productive efficiency of the operator and switchboard 
were very substantially reduced. It was therefore nec- 
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does not pass the details of the call, but simply the 
called number to the inward operator, who, without 
making a second ticket, rings the desired number. 
Che outward operator announces the call to the called 
subscriber, and assumes sole responsibility of timing 
and supervising the call, and of releasing the circuits 
after conversation ends. 

The operation of the single ticket call circuit meth- 
od is similar to the single ticket ring down. It is 
faster in that the outward operator secures the called 
station over call circuit trunks to a B switching oper- 
ator in the distant office, thereby eliminating the serv- 
ices of an inward toll line operator. 

The “short-haul” methods are subdivided into the 
“toll board” and the “A-B” method. 

Under the former, the A or local operator receiv- 
ing from the subscriber the number desired, passes the 
calling and called numbers directly to a toll line oper- 
ator, thus eliminating the recording operator as a sepa- 
rate operator. The toll line operator records the call 
and after ordering the calling subscriber’s line to be 
held on a trunk to the local switching operator, secures 
the called number as under the single ticket methods 
of operating. 

Under the A-B method the toll operator is elimi- 
nated, the A operator recording the toll ticket and 
completing the call over a trunk to the distant office. 
She alone is responsible for supervising and timing the 
call. This A-B method may be on either a ring down 
or call circuit basis as may be most economical. 

There are further refinements of these methods, 
in the way of “tandem” toll operation, etc., which are 
purposely omitted from this discussion, as it is impos- 
sible to go too much into detail, and the typical meth- 
ods shown will serve to illustrate the processes de- 
scribed in the following: 

Considering first the efficiency of labor involved in 
handling a toll call, Fig. 2 shows the relative require- 
ments of operating labor under each of the above 
described methods. 

Considering the production efficiency of central 
office equipment under the same operating methods, 
Fig. 3 shows the comparison of relative requirerhents 
in the way of switchboards and accessory equipment 
for the operation under each method. 

It will be noted that in case of both the central 
office labor and central office equipment, the “short- 
haul” methods are relatively more economical than the 
“long-haul” methods. Bearing in mind that the toll 
circuit efficiency is affected by many variables, as has 
been explained, chiefly volume of traffic, length of haul 
and circuit holding time, it is necessary to consider this 
factor in connection with the efficiency of labor and 
equipment. Obviously, to handle traffic on a “short- 
haul” basis requires more circuits than to handle the 
same traffic on the “long-haul” basis. It is necessary, 
therefore, to ascertain under what conditions it will be 
economical to apply the more efficient operating meth- 
ods, considering all factors involved. 

The process by which the principles deduced from 
engineering studies are applied to a territory involv- 
ing a large number of offices of varying sizes and 
volumes of traffic, may be best illustrated by taking a 
hypothetical case, as shown in Fig. 4. 


A and B are fair sized offices 30 miles apart. C, D 


and E are offices separated from B by 5, 8 and 20 miles 
respectively. 


F is between A and B and slightly off 
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the direct line bemg 24 miles from A and 8 miles 
from B. The traffic between these offices is indicated 
in the table adjoining Plan 1. This traffic is shown 
in number of calls per day rather than per busy hour, 
for the sake of clearness. In the actual engineering, 
the busy hour loads are used. 

It will be noted in Plan 1, Fig. 4, that the circuits 
are laid out in a way generally typical in past practice, 
the tendency being to furnish direct circuits between 
points having a fair volume of daily traffic. Under 
this Plan 1 there are toll positions or toll boards at 
each of the offices. It will be noted that there are 
14 circuits between A and B divided into several 
groups, also that there is a fair amount of traffic be- 
tween B and C and B and D, with slightly less between 
B and D. 

Under Plan 2 the traffic between B and C, B and 
D and B and F, has been taken from the toll position 
or toll board and is handled on the local boards on the 
“short-haul” A-B basis. C, D, E and F continue to 
handle their toll traffic with 4 on toll positions and 
over direct circuits. At the right of Fig. 4 are shown 
the comparative requirements under the two plans. 
[t will be noted that, in order to handle the traffic 
between B and C, B and D and B and F on a local basis 
through the local board, additional circuits had to be 
provided to place this traffic on a “short-haul” basis. 
This increased the circuit requirements, but made a 
material reduction in the operating requirements as 
shown, while the equipment requirements increased 
slightly owing to the transfer of the toll business to 
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the more expensive local board. The composite re- 
sult, however, is a substantial gain in economy. 
Having placed the traffic between B and C, B and 
E, B and D and B and F on a “short-haul” operating 
basis, the way is open for still further modification. 
Plan 3, Fig. 4, shows the next step, which is the center- 
ing of all toll operation for B, C, D, E and F on the 
toll board at B. Placing the traffic between these trib- 
utary offices and B on a “short-haul” basis will permit 
of recording at B all toll calls from these points to A, 
practically without loss in time. The operators on the 
toll board at B can order up connections through toll 
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switching operators at the tributary offices with the 
same efficiency and speed as with subscribers at B. 
This plan, which has been termed “toll center 
operation,” has several advantages. Applying the prin- 
ciples outlined in the section on the production effi- 
ciency of trunk and toll circuits, by combining into 
one group all toll circuits between A and B, each circuit 
can handle more calls than was the case where they 
were split into smaller groups as in Plan 1. The 
offices tributary to B receive practically local service 
with B and among themselves. They receive the bene- 
fits of the large team of toll operators at B, and the 
net result is a great improvement in the quality of 
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service and greater economy in operating and in the 
use of equipment and circuits, as indicated in compari- 
son No. 3 of “Relative Requirements.” It will be 
noted that the circuits between A and B have been 
reduced from 14 to 8, while the total circuit mileage 
involved under Plans 1, 2 and 3 are 551, 620 and 43¢ 
miles respectively. 

This hypothetical case illustrates the application 
of the engineering principles which have been outlined 
in the discussion of the various factors entering int 
efficient production. As indicating how substantially 
may be the results of the application of these principles 
to a large territory, it will be of interest to state that 
in the territory of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company are over 730 central offices, nearly 
every one of which formerly had its own separate toll 
position or toll board, although in the smallest offices 
the toll operation was handled in combination with the 
local. The application of the above principles has been 
carried to the extent that today the toll traffic between 
these 730 offices is handled at 79 toll centers. The gen 
eral effect on service has been, to place all short-haul 
traffic on an approximately forty second or better 
basis: to concentrate the longer haul high-grade cir 
cuits in large groups between centers; to concentrate 
the long-haul toll operation at these centers, with 
the increased economy and efficiency of a larger and 
more highly developed toll force; to remove from the 
small offices the burden of labor entailed in handling 
toll calls, this resulting in a smoother local service; 
and, through making available large groups of trunks 
on main routes, affording a more speedy, dependable 
long-haul toll service to all offices. Thus by the use 
of the comparative values established through develop- 
ment of the unit system of equating traffic and the 
establishment of standards of production efficiency for 
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force, equipment and circuits, it has been possible 
to improve the quality of service, conserve the invest- 
ment and reduce operating expenses. 

Undoubtedly the most striking development in the 
analysis of the toll problem is that which has pointed 
out the way for the evolution and systematic develop- 
ment of the “short-haul” system of handling toll calls. 

Reference has been made to the fact that from 
the viewpoint of the telephone user the ideal toll serv- 
ice would be that which afforded the same speed of 
connection to a distant point as that given in making 
a local connection. Having this ideal in mind, studies 
were made to determine to what extent this type of 
service could be developed economically. It was dem- 
onstrated that laws could be derived from these analy- 
ses whereby it could be predetermined, with a given 
volume of traffic and given average holding time per 
call, up to what point a suitable number and grade 
of circuits could be provided and furnish this type of 
service economically. 

It was found essential, in order to furnish this 
“short-haul” toll service, that the calling subscriber 
should pass his call for the distant point by number 
and not for a designated party. This brought out two 
important factors as requisite to furnishing the means 
and the incentive to the subscriber for so placing his 
calls first, the matter of the telephone directory, that 
the subscriber might ascertain the number desired in 
the distant place; second, whether the subscriber could 
fairly be asked to place his call by number and pay for 
the connection if the distant station were reached, 
whether his party were there or not. 

Investigation of the first factor showed that as the 
toll calls originated from a comparatively small pro 
portion of the subscribers, where the amount of busi- 
ness warranted, directories for such other places as 
would meet the needs could be furnished without great 


expense, or special lists could be made up for sub 
scribers doing considerable business with the distant 
points. 


In case of the second factor, analysis oi several 
thousand toll calls to points at varying distances from 
the originating office showed that in 89 per cent of 
the calls where the station was reached, the desired 
person either answered the telephone or was on the 
premises and available to talk, and that in 6 per cent 
more there was some one at the station with whom 
the business could be transacted. It was thus demon- 
strated that in 95 per cent of the calls, business could 
be successfully transacted. It further developed that 
there was less demand and necessity for locating a par 
ticular person on the short-haul calls than on the long 
haul calls, which is logical in that the more expensive 
long-haul toll calls are not usually made unless the 
matter is of more importance than is the case in the 
ordinary short haul toll calls. 

Based on these results, a plan was developed by 
which the “short-haul” traffic would be handled on an 
exclusively “two number-no delay” basis; while for 
greater distances, the particular person “long-haul” 
methods would be employed. 

This plan has been gradually developed with the 
result that while in the year 1906 but 17 per cent of 
the toll traffic of the New England Company was 
handled on the “short-haul” basis, in 1910 over 50 per 
cent was handled on that basis, while the plans under 
development and already partially in effect for 1911, 
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contemplated that by the end of the year at least 85 
per cent of the toll traffic of the company will be so 
handled. The results so far indicate that the tele- 
phone users greatly prefer this type of fast service to 
the slower “particular person” service and do not find 
it a serious disadvantage to forego the “particular per- 
son” privilege. 

It is probable that the New England territory, 
with its great density of towns and cities, offers ideal 
conditions for the development of this type of service, 
but it seems reasonable to expect that the telephone 
using public generally will eventually express prefer- 
ence for toll service of this character. 

As the volume of traffic increases with the growth 
in the business, it will be possible to offer such service 
on an economical basis to a far greater extent than 
would seem possible without a full knowledge of the 
facts. 

It is possible to obtain a view of some of the 
future possibilities in the development of “short-haul” 
toll service by examining the chart in Fig. 5. 

The curve shown in Fig. 5 is one of a set of curves 
made up to cover various conditions. The basic as- 
sumptions for this curve are the use of No. 12 copper 
line circuit, common battery type of central office 
equipment, with standard operating equipment and 
line production efficiency, and an eight-hour telephone 
day; i. e., one-eighth of the day’s traffic is handled 
during the busiest hour. 

The comparisons are between the generally used 
single ticket particular party “long-haul” method, 
and the “short-haul” A-B ring-down method. From 
this chart may be determined, assuming a given num- 
ber of messages per day, up to what distance it will 
be possible to furnish enough circuits to permit of 
operating on the “short-haul” A-B ring-down basis more 
economically than on the “long-haul” particular party 
single ticket basis. This takes into account all the 
factors involved that are necessary to a fair compari- 
son. 

It would seem obvious that once there is an appre- 
ciation of the latent . possibilities developed by this 
analysis, there will be steady progress toward the de- 
velopment of this highly desirable type of service, 
which can be supplied economically in case of a sub- 
stantial majority of the toll calls in a territory where 
there are a number of closely related communities 
within reasonable distance of each other. 





New York Commission News 

The Public Service Commission, second district 
of New York, in its report for 1911, makes an inter- 
esting comparison of the speed of telephone operators 
in answering calls on some of the larger exchanges in 
the state. 

Tests are made by inspectors of the commission 
as to the time taken by the operators at the central 
office for performing various operations, and the in- 
spectors are provided with stop-watches and simple 
apparatus for testing and recording speed and ac- 
curacy without the knowledge of the operators. 

The tests show the elapsed time between taking 
the receiver from the hook and the first answer by the 
operator; the elapsed time between the hanging up of 
the receiver and the disconnection by the operator so 
as to make the wire available for another call; and the 
elapsed time between the closing of one call and the 
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response of the operator for the next call, when several 
calls are made in immediate sweeession. 

A high grade of telephone service will show an 
average original answer by the telephone operator in 
31% seconds from the time the call is made; a discon- 
nection, or a clearance of the connection, within 3.5 
seconds after the finish of a conversation; and re- 
sponse to a call for another number within 4 seconds. 
Although only a small part of the complex process of 
giving telephone service, these operations are practi 
cally the only features in which subscribers or the pub 
lic in general are interested. 

The following show some of the results at points 
where numerous tests were made: 


NEW YORK (BELL) TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


\verage Answer Average Dis \verage 
by Operators connection Recall 
Sec mds Seconds Seconds 
Albany : 5.5 5 20.6 
guffalo .... : os 4.1 4.6 ‘ 
Jamestown ' 3.6 8 4 
Rochester 3.4 9 4.1 
ee ; er 4 8 
Watertown . pankitid wie 3.7 2.3 8 
New York ; mi oa 
INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Average Answer Average Dis \verage 
by Operators connection Recall 
Seconds Seconds Seconds 
Corning ” > oo 4.5 4.5 4.1 
Elmira ‘ . 3.4 3.1 
Geneva ...... 4.6 4.7 L1.¢ 
Jamestown er ; 3.4 4.0 
Foughkeepsie ... ie Ol 4.1 


EEOY iocves abi . -» 4&8 33.0 33.0 

The service has been found to be much faster in 
cities than in small places, as a result of the public 
demand for speed where business is urgent. The tele- 
phone companies have responded to the demand by 
furnishing the most modern common batter or cen- 
tral energy equipment for the larger exchanges by 
means of which many of the operations are auto- 
matically performed. While the tests show the results 
of calls actually made at the several exchanges a fair 
average, representing the usual efficiency of the serv- 
ice, can only be obtained where many tests are made. 
One bad delay in ten tests would pull the averags 
down and make a poor showing. 

It so happened that the tests in New York City 
were made in the holiday season and mainly at the 
“Morningside” and “Madison Square” central offices, 
where inspections were called for on account of com 
plaints made to the commission. The average original 
answer. of 6.6 seconds on 960 tests at tense central 
offices shows a slow service and is probably unfavor 
able as compared with the general service throughout 
the greater city. 

The commission has closed upon its records the 
complaint of the Meridian Telephone Company of 
Meridian, Cayuga county, against the New York Tele- 
phone Company for refusing connection with the lines 
of that company. A satisfactory disposition of the 
case was made by the New York Telephone Company 
arranging for a connection with its lines. 


Miniature Portable Telephones 

Vest pocket telephones have been introduced suc 
cessfully in Berlin, Germany. A combined transmitter 
and receiver set is placed in a nickel-plated case two 
and one-half inches in diameter and three-quarters of 
an inch thick. This is readily connected to a public 
contact receptacle, of which a large number have been 
mounted on lampposts, walls, pillars, doors, trees, etc. 
These receptacles are carefully protected from mois 
ture. 
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W hat One W oman Thinks 


By Sarah Elizabeth Brown 


T ISN’T usual tor me to allow anything to “get on 

my nerves.” I have read the dope of the only tele- 

phone “financial editor,” one of the twenty 1m- 
mortals, for years and years—ever since we have had 
telephone journals—and I| confess to liking his stuff as 
I like him personally; but he’s getting on my nerves! 
I find myself taking him seriously—almost alarmingly. 
[ mull his stuff with Obediah over the daily meals and 
only a little while ago I started the palaver at the 
breakfast table. 

Now, a wife with a grown family rarely makes an 
error like that unless she considers the thing serious- 
ly. Breakfast at most well-regulated households 1s a 
place for silent communion and to mar the routine with 
a telephone discussion is to flirt with disaster. 

At any rate I ventured and I kept going till Obe 
diah marched out of the house with a sickly smile 
under his whiskers and no answer. Then I grabbed 
my faithful scratch-book and relieved myself by get 
ting the subject out of my system. 


This is the burden under which I labor: 


Neither competition nor monopoly is based on sent 
ment ' Competition has to be nearly as intelligent as 
monopoly in order to avoid disaster * * Competitior 
is a failure when operated by incompetent hands . 
could not help but read with disgust the statement of a past 
rabid Independent who had sold out, that mpetition was a 
failure blame the Independent operat greatly 
for the attempt of the Bell to obtain universal control 
Here is where the mistake lies—many men do not believe in 
government or state or municipal operation telephones 
Yet these same peop { rcing ( ssues e pe pl 
- If you object to government ownership, do not sit 
supinely by and let these mergers go throug] *« * Under 
the present treatment of telephone 1d s, municipal ow! 
ership is inevitable [ think it will be that way, although 
materially deterre¢ I en alt l Will you i 
in line of private telephone progress, or will sickening feat 
poison your body while you peep through a safe knot 
at the passing procession 

Where am I at? Is this an invitation to buckle 


on my armor and fight against the public ownership of 
telephones, as | have been fighting tor competition? 


Will somebody hear my cry and lead me out of the 


wilderness? | am the wife and counselor of an erst 
while rabid independent telephone man who wouldnt 
be satisfied at viewing any procession through a knot 


hole—not even a parade of wildcats. He planned the 
merger of the Bowtop Mutual Telephone Company, 
when Ben Phelps, its manager, was about to slip it 


the other way. I told the story nearly two vears ago 
in these pages. Obediah has had competition in the 
telephone business; both Bell and independent He 


judged his competition as being “nearly as intelligent 
as monopoly”; but it was his eternal problem to make 
his own business profitable. In the face of this, am |] 

..¢ 
i 


to concede that our patrons would preter pub 


| ic owner 
ship? If | point to actual instances, I find no examples 
nearer than’ Maitoba, where the rates are being raised 
to care for depreciation. Am | understand that 
independent plants are to be worn out in an effort t 

“materially def 


} 
} 


lefer” public ownership, or is this a con 


fession that the depreciation accounts of independent 


systems need bolstering’ Years ago, Obediah adopted 
our friend’s simple rules for depreciation. Has it saved 
us from this threatened governmental absorption ? 

| may be fortunate in my position, for | am willing 
to fight for private telephone progress. I am immune 
to “sickening fear to poison my body,” but | do not 
know why such preachment must clutter up the 
records. Men who are instrumental in affecting con- 
solidations should not be denounced as traitors. There 
are doubtless many of them who prefer to endure the 
disgust of one writer, rather than suffer the scorn of 
their fellows and stockholders who might regard them 
as failures. 

I am reasonably sure, too, that a canvass of the 
country would prove that the telephone public is not 
ready for, or even thinking about, government owner- 
ship of telephones. The government has its hands 
full right now in trying to do a share of public busi 
ness. It must learn how to do the things already at 
its discretion. It must first learn to locate a lost parcel 
in the mails—something it has been experimenting 
with ever since I was a little girl. 

But I am glad to learn from such an eminent 
source, that sentiment is not the foundation of the 
telephone business. If I am not mistaken, some tele 
phone men still think that the independent telephone 
business is the exception. The printed pages of this 
book is the best authority I have to offer. 

It is seldom that I go up in the air at the things 


i 
[ see in print, but I want to protest t 


1 
} 
I 


iat the telephone 
business should have a new champion for government 


ownership. The problem would be better served in 
private hands. I am sure, too, that the knot-hole 
brigade is pure fiction, for telephone men are cour 
ageous enough to fight it out in the open—much as 
! ink H. Woods. CPheodort (;aT N (y Hf inter, 
Thaddeus S. Lane, B. G. Hubbell, |] [. Moulton, and 

sts others are doing 

‘ 
tress reports trom all over the country show that 

lependents ire pposing ergers ith ell com 
panies and Bell companies are opposing mergers with 
independent companies. That the Bell buys a ile 
pendent here and that the independent buys sell 
there. Groups of independents are fighting for tl 
and that, now as ever. They have protested prior to 
impending legislation; lobbied for state commissi 
ind w implore the commissioners. I fancy the thing 
vill go on forever. It shows 1 e cle | 
nvtl ng else, how intense ( Se t I € ttl 
telephone is linked You seldom find a1 printed 
thing that doesn't mention the telephone CTOW @1 
thusiastic when I view tir ke this I si 
evond 1] vn little svste t re emi 
SuUCCeSS ind icT Vv 4 1 S ( Syste S 
deli nt in veing SSO t¢€ Vit s 

istened 1tse¢ Sec elv t i hut OTess 

wavs ind ilw ivs. Ni Ss ess eve i ed oT < ( 
Sé ritv and permanency \ ( t vet 
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Foreign trade balance is in favor of the United 


States more than a quarter of a billion dollars. Our 
extravagance cannot be attacked on that score. Our 


exports exceeded our imports by more than $250,000,- 
000 in 1911. Electrical industries made a better show- 
ing on comparative basis than other lines. We are 
not downhearted. Nor do we care if reminded of the 
fact that we live well. 1 take a lot of pride in being 
able to eat clean, wholesome food and lots of it. 
[ chuckle when I read that as a whole the American 
people went plumb crazy around Christmas time and 
blew their heads off buying. It’s fun to know that 
the most of us are not tight wads. Thrift is commend- 
able, but it isn’t everything. The banks have oodles 
and oodles of money and our thirfty people put it 
there. It takes a lot of self-denial to put money in a 
bank! But even at that, our extravagant people, who 
eat better and sleep better than any other, have more 
savings than all others excepting Germany. A people 
who can buck the Christmas line as we did a month or 
so ago, at the end of a year like 1911, are bound to 
find goal. 
* * * 

Just for fear the thing might be overlooked, | 
want to make a note of the newest inventor of the 
telephone. The item comes from Carterville, Indiana, 
and the claimant is Harvey Cruzan, now in his seventy- 
fifth vear. Mr. Cruzan claims to have got his inspira- 
tion from the scriptures—‘the words of my mouth 
shall be scattered on the winds to the four corners of 
the earth.” He took this cue, studied sound vibration 
and “talked over a string’’ by the assistance of some 
tin cans and a bit of leather. So Mr. Cruzan has joined 
our old friend Henry Strong in the school of neglected 


inventors. ms * * 


Every little while we get a new thrill that At- 
torney-General Wickersham is about to pull the mask 
off the telephone monopolist and make it behave. When 
the aforesaid Mr. Wickersham is asked about the affair 
he is usually quoted: “I cannot talk about the mat- 
ter.” It is hardly the province of an old woman to 
discuss such a weighty problem, but I see so many 
old women rushing into print that I grow bold. The 
silliest “old woman” that has come to light recently 1s 
Edward W. Bemis; but that is another story. I'll 
save him for future use. 

It is possible, but in my opinion hardly probable 
that Mr. Wickersham will tackle the telephone right 
away. To defy the Sherman law you must prove a 
combination to regulate price; or prove a combination 
to restrict production; or prove a combination using 
duress upon its competitors with intent to create 
monopoly. To get at any one or all of these phases 
will require a force of experts the like of which has 
never before made Washington its headquarters. You 
might have had reason for the belief five years ago, 
before the state commission was invented to legalize 
and supervise the transations of public service corpora- 
tions. Today the absorption of a Bell company by an 
independent, or an independent by a Bell, is much as 
it was a few years ago. Every man involved has 
been awake. Nobody slept. The deals have been 
effected with eyes wide open. There have been com- 
binations and prices have been raised, usually because 
the price for service had been too low to permit com- 
peting companies to survive. The development of the 


business has been so rapid that the best of the en- 
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gineers were fooled respecting growth. We all know 
that the larger the system, the greater the cost of 
operation, a rule peculiarly the child of the telephone. 
Low rates have been regulated by mergers either way. 
The trouble lies in the lack of impartiality which ac- 
companies the telephone business. There is too much 
prejudice—too much knocking. It is believed by some 
that fair-mindedness cannot associate with the tele- 
phone. Public service and the public mind are finding 
common ground. If Mr. Wickersham is itching to 
tackle a real job he will find the telephone a roaring 
lion, and when he gets into it he will still find that 
the lion is king of beasts. I don’t believe it will ever 
be possible to monopolize the telephone business— 
investigation or no investigation. I’ve said this so 
often that I’m having it set to music and will sing it 
after awhile. J would like to harmonized 
though. 


see it 
* K * 


Speaking of harmony, have you felt that little 
ripple in automatic circles? Seems as though there is 
a very sensible movement on foot among manufac- 
turers with out-cropping evidences of real accomplish- 
ment. It may be that my tired old mind will find 
epportunity to contemplate one of the achievements 
of telephone men with enthusiasm. It is right that 
automatic telephony be thus favorably received and 
nurtured. We have had war to the hilt ever since 
manual telephones were made. The automatic tele- 
phone deserves to profit by the experience that has 
been developed by its forerunner 


* * * 


‘he Continental Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, of Wheeling, W. Va., around which we have had 
John A. Howard, alleged millions of English capital, 
rumors of A. T. & T.’s rival and other thrilling epi- 
sodes, was advertised for sale January 19. The con- 
cern’s capital stock of $10,000,000 must be realized 
upon. One of the advertised conditions of sale re- 
quired a deposit of $5,000 to be retained by the re- 
ceiver until sale is confirmed. Among the more promi- 
nent persons listed, who were notified of the sale and 
who are doubtless particularly interested in the out- 
come, are Max Koehler, five of the Stifels, J. G. Splane, 
Charles West, A. C. Davis, James A. Brailey, Jr., E. 
H. Moulton, O. C. Snider, J. J. Heim and H. D. Critch- 
field. 

* * * 

\bout the time that the government is expected 
to reach out and grab the telephone folks for a shake- 
down, the press fills up with what Mackay is going to 
do with the Postal. Can’t this stuff clear through 
some central censoring office? Or wouldn’t it be a 
better plan to keep on sawing wood? 

* * ok 


If vou see Obediah at the banquet of the National 
Independent Telephone Association, find out who 
bought his ticket. If he did, wire me at my expense. 
You may recall the grouch he brought home with him 
last vear and his pledge. 

* * * 

It was a regular little landslide in southeastern 
Nebraska, wasn’t it? When will Indianapolis settle 
down to the real situation? What is this story that 
is kicking around about Topeka and San Francisco? 
Really, I'll have to get a private secretary, and an 
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lon “It would seem that the situation demands the 
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M. Randall, Burlingame; R. H. Shove, Winchester; G. 
J. Schultz, Barnes; O. T. McCandless, Richmond; H. 
P. Vogler, Waterville; John M. Porter, Melvern; L. 
O. Norns, Glen Elder; G. W. Shiflett, Caldwell; A. J. 
Stevens, Hiawatha; U. M. Green, Olathe; T. O. Wil- 
son, Salina; W. W. Finney, Emporia; R. B. Cochrane, 
Hutchinson; R. B. Gemmill, Abilene; W. B. Reed, 
Waverly; A. F. Cross, Wilson; Charles Becher, Meri- 
den; H. E. Baker, Overbrook; H. O. Smith, Allen; W. 
W. Dilworth, Beloit; T. R. Holmes, Independence; A. 
J. Frederickson, Lindsborg; E. B. Shaw, Gypsum; A. 
M. Floersch, St. George; C. T. Kimmell, Plainville ; 
J. C. Emick, Miltonvale; S. S. Gingrich, Michigan Val- 


ley; L. Bodde, Eastman; U. G. Hannum, Ottawa; 
Charles Holliday, Lawrence; H. E. Lindas, Great 
Bend. 





Baltimore to Have Meters 

In a sweeping decision made by the Public Ser- 
vice Commission of Maryland, the flat-rate telephone 
in Baltimore business houses is ordered discontinued 
after May 1 and a meter for the recording of the num- 
ber of messages ordered to be installed. This meter 
must be put in at the expense of the subscriber, but 
supplied by the telephone company. 

The decision is a compromise in that, while it up- 
holds the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany in its efforts to abolish the flat rate for business 
houses, it also secures for the subscribers a reduction 
from the rate as proposed by the company and insures 
for them an exact counting of the messages. The sav- 
ing to the 4,454 subscribers that are affected is placed 
at $40,000 a year by the commission. 

The opinion is an exhaustive one. It discusses 
at length the investigation made by the commission 
through its engineer, Charles E. Phelps, and the spe- 
cal investigator, Dugald C. Jackson, of Boston. The 
commission reports that the valuation of property on 
the part of the telephone company was found to be 
reasonable. The total value of all property was $5,- 
665,729.74 and the net income $400,169.74, or less than 
eight per cent on the amount invested. 

The telephone rates were found to be unequal, an 
“inheritance from earlier conditions of the service,” 
Mr. Jackson reported. Some of the flat rate business 
subscribers were compelled to pay a much higher rate 
for the same service than others. For two-party line 
metallic service covering Balitmore and suburbs the 
rates varied from $72 to $100. This the commission 
declares to be opposed to general principles of right 
and justice and contrary to the provisions of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission law. 

It is acknowledged that any adjustment of the 
rates will make some subscribers pay more for the 
service than they have been paying. But from the re- 
port of Engineer Phelps the flat-rate business service 
cost the company between $35,000 and $40,000 a year 
more than the revenues from that source. The com- 
mission holds that since the company has made mon- 
ey this loss has been made up by those who pay 


message rates. This makes the real conflict of inter- 


ests, not between the company and the business pub- 
lic, but between the small number of flat-rate sub- 
scribers and the much larger number of those whose 
service is measured. 

On this point the commission decides that the 
company shall keep on hand a supply of telephone 
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meters which are to be installed upon the demand of 
the subscriber at the subscriber’s expense. Since the 
meters will add to the expenses of the company, it is 
deemed neither right nor fair that their cost should 
be borne by all the subscribers when only a relative 
few will use them. It is for that reason that the cost 
is placed upon those desiring meters. While it is 
stated that a fair charge cannot be determined at the 
present time, the commission is of the opinion that $3 
will be a reasonable one. 


Wisconsin Convention This Month 

The regular annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Telephone Association will be held February 
14 and 15, at Madison, Wis. The headquarters of the 
association, together with the exhibits, will be in the 
new Park hotel, which has been re-built and offers 
the best of accommodations. The convention meet- 
ings of the association wil be held in the supervisors’ 
room of the court house. Indications are that there 
will be from two to three times as many exhibits as 
there were last year, as the manufacturers and supply 
houses are taking a very active interest. 

The tentative program as prepared by the commit- 
tee includes: 

A paper upon “The Construction of Rural Lines,’ 
by E. J]. Kneen of Bangor. Mr. Kneen has been in the 
practical field for many years and his methods are well 
worth studying. 

C. H. Crownhart, chairman of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, will speak upon and explain 
“The Workmen’s Compensation Act,” and “The 
Women’s Fifty-Five Hour Law,” dealing especially 
with their relations to the telephone companies of the 
State. 

Alonzo Burt, first vice-president and treasurer of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Company, will speak upon 
“Service Area or Rate Making.” 

Mr. Gruehl, Statistician for the Railroad Com- 
mission, will talk upon and demonstrate “The Uniform 
Classification of Accounts for Telephone Utilities and 
Its Application to the Smaller Companies.” 

A member of the University Extension Depart- 
ment will speak of the opportunity offered by its cor- 
respondence course to the telephone engineer. 

Besides the above there will be informal discus- 
sions upon “The Different Methods of Handling Col- 
lections’; also upon “The Handling, Training and 
Rate of Paying Operators.” 

Any needed legislation will be brought up at this 
meeting, discussed and suggested to the legislative 
committee. 








An Appreciation 

“The Spirit of the Switchboard,” the full page 
plate which TELEPHONE ENGINEER used as a frontis- 
piece last November, was reproduced on the front 
cover of our contemporary, the Bulletin Mensual de 
l’Association des Abounés au Telephone, of Paris, in its 
December issue. The Bulletin says: 

NOTRE NOUVELLE COUVERTURE. 

La nouvelle couverture de notre Bulletin’ mensuel est 
empruntée au TELEPHONE ENGINEER de Chicago. La jeune télé- 
phoniste américaine représentée sur cette gravure nous a frappé 
par sa figure énergique et sérieuse et par l’attention qu’elle 
apporte a son travail. C’est un excellent exemple pour ses 
sceurs francaises qui—nous n’en doutons pas un seul instant— 
apportent toutes le méme zéle dans l’exercice de leurs fonctions. 
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Recent Telephone Patents / 
By David S. Hulfish 


1,006,591. Attachment. Ernest L. Persons, Concord, N. H. patent is for a trunk circuit connecting a main exchange with 
An attachment for a wall style of telephone set for holding the a sub-exchange, and has particular reference to the signals of 
telephone receiver in a position suitable to be engaged by the the trunk eir operation. 
ear of the telephone user. sy pushing against the receiver with 1,007,138. Insulator Bracket. Charles Peirce, Jr., Pittsburg, 








t 
his head, the user may operate the hook switch of the telephone Hubbard & Compar Pitts Pa. A 
set. backpiece or plate has a rib, and a metal / 
1,006,615. Central Energy Telephone System. Charles S. hannel iron engages the rib to hold the bracket ; 
Winston, Chicago, Lll., assignor to Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- lhe entire device forms a side bracket for 
ply Company, of same place. (Filed March, 1906.) A three- ngs. hw 





wire plug is used, each plug having one relay in the cord circuit 
and the balancing resistance for the pvattery bridge being found issignor 
in the helix of the line relay. 


1,006,635 Space Teleph 


ymny. Lee DeForest, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to DeForest 
| 


Radio Telephone Company, of same 
place. The one claim of this patent is descriptive of the 
apparatus and reads as follows: “In a space telephone trans 
mitting system, a transmitting antenna, means for developing 
electrical oscillations therein, spark electrodes in said antenna, 






























































electromagnets arranged in proximity thereto, and a telephone Go 
transmitter and source of electrical energy associated witn said 
electro-magnets , 
1,006,636. Space Telephony. Lee DeForest, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to DeForest Radio Telephone Company, of same 
place. In this patent, the system shown has several oscillatior 
circuits for supplying power to the antent ind a mechanical ° 
means in the antenna for modifying the scillations actually 
transmitted lamp signal system for magneto tel ne lines, and it com- 
1,006,7 r to line, a line lamp controlled 
assignor at the telephone for charging 
obiect is t cal device for locking the line 
the lamp after the magneto 
I the toft relay releases or 
extinguishes the lamp signal 
W C. Moeller, Doon 
nprises a standard f tta 
nd a telep! { e free 
Henry F. Tos Camp Point 
V wit tw 
from one wire to gr 
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to ring with the 
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1,006,833 
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assignor to s [ rT 
patent is a receiver shell of metal. Both body and cap are 2 
of metal, threaded to engage each other, and the body is lined 8 408 

with sheet materi as thin sheet fiber. 

1.007.030. » Transmitter Albert A. Jahnke, Ricl the ringing ttery upon its points until current is taker the 
mond, Calif., assignor to National Wireless Telephone and switchboard, when the ringing battery is connected ’ 
Telegraph Company. A telephone transmitter comprising a tubs While t current is taken upon the secondarv side of a trans 
for a fluid stream in the transmission circuit, a speech dia former, the polechanger is upon the primary side and the current 


phragm, and means in connection with the speech diaphragm furnished to the switchboard is furnished through the tra 
for varying the cross-section area of the fluid s n. 

1,007,031. Telephone Transmitter. Albert A. Jahnke, Ricl 1,007,741 Line Joint Tester. Henry Harrison Sir 
mond, Calif., assignor to National Wireless Telephone and Tele I 1 is 
rranph Comr , In addition he usual electrodes and carbon 1e ground \ nole lone enough to r 1 ¢ . ’ 
grapn mpany. n addition to the usual electrodes and carbo! the g \ [x ng ¢ ugh t ( é ew 1s 
granules of a microphone transmitter, there are provided chan fingers upon its upper end, and engages tl wire 
nels and chambers for liquid, whicl 


hich is circulated in the elec between two of them The resist ( f the w 

trodes and about the carbon granules at all times middle finger across the joint to the left finger t mpared 
h : 13) 

hi 


trean | 
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1,007,036. Telephone System. A. D. T. Libby, Elyria, with the resist e fr tl ( { r wher 
assignor to the Dean Electric Company, of same place I t is In nd if t } t 
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necessarily must be equal to a solid wire for telephone pur 
poses. 

1,007,883. Telephone Transmitter. Charles T. Mason, Sum 
ter, S. C.,, assignor to the Sumter Telephone Manufacturing 


Company, of same place. The transmitter has a double dia 


yhragm, the back diaphragm carrying the electrode of the carbon 


| 
button and being connected to the front one 

1,008,122. Telephone Case. W. W. Dean, Elyria, Ohio, 
assignor to Dean Electric Company, of same place. The tele 


receiver case, and the 
» cap and the means 


Dean metal 
lining of the 


phone in this patent is the 
‘laims pertain to the insulating 
for fastening it in place. 
1,008,216. Party-Line Telephone System. 
and Joseph S. Kupka, Martinsburg, Iowa. Each station has a 
revolving member and a drop magnet for closing talking and 
ringing circuits, the station at which the circuit is closed being 
selected by the position of tue revolving member at the moment 
that the drop magnet is actuated. 
1,008,232. Telephone System. 


Edward Stout 


Charles S. Winston, Chicago, 
' 





Il]., assignor to Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, Chi 
1,008,522, 
cago, Ill. The system comprises a trunk circuit for operating 
between two exchanges, the trunk being provided with a specifi 
arrangement of lamp signals and with relays for operating 
them. 
1,008,282 Selective Signaling System for Telephones 


North, Cleveland, Oh.o, assignor to the North Ele 
Cleveland, Ohio. In this “inharmonic” 
styles it, the frequencies used are 30, 42, and 54, 
50 and 66. 
Switch Mechanism. George Steele, Tiffany, Sum 
mit, N. J., assignor to Banker’s Trust Company, New York 
\ specific arrangement of key parts for a switchboard key 
multiple levers and multiple spring sets. 

1,008,408. Telephone Ringing Device. Harry N. Faris, Kan 


Charles H. 
tric Company, 
the inventor 
instead of 33, 
1,008,392. 


system, as 





sas City, Kan. A pole changer in combination with a relay and 
a battery, operates as a direct pole changer for ordinary edon 
loads, but for heavy loads the relay is operated and the device 
is changed into an inductive pole changer, through a 
transformer. 

lectrical Conductor. Henry K. McIntyre, New 


1,008,423. EI 
{ 





York, A... xX. Filed March, 1906.) An arrangement of cor 
luctors in a cable for reducing inductance between conductors 
1,008,452 Selective Signaling System. Merri Durb 
Brookline, Mass., assignor to ee -r-Cabot E lectri c Cogipan 
Brookline, Mass. <A stepping selector for selecting epho 
stations. Impulses of one ocharity are used for stepping a rotor, 
nd of the reverse polarity for ringing the bell afte: ye step 

ping is completed. 

1,008,514. Key Mechanism. Ralph W. Armstrong, Nev 
York, N. Y., assignor to Bankers’ Trust Company, trustee, New 
York, N Y. In connection with a number of keys, a commor 
locking device locks any key, and releases all other keys of 
group. 

1,008,522. Mouthpiece for Transmitter. Frank O. Beuer 
mann, New York, N. Y. The funnel of the mouthpiece, pref- 
rably of insulating material, is formed with a groove at the 
back, and a screw-threaded ring is forced into this groove for 
he attachment of the mouthpiece to the transmitter. 

1,008,880, 1,008,881 and 1,008,882. Telephone Repeating Cir- 
uits. Charles Adams-Randall, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Randall Telephone Manufacturing Company, \ugusta, Maine 
Relays are arranged to control the repeating circuits, and are 

ntrolled by currents over the telephone lines. 


Automatic Switching Apparatus. Frank R. Mc 
N. Y., assignor to Western Electric Com 
pany, Chicago, Ill. The combination with an automatic selector 
sequence switch, of local reciprocal controlling 
‘ircuits established in the operation of said selector and sequence 
switch adapted to cause each of them to complete a cycle o1 
operations and return to normal condition. 


1,009,080. 


New Ri 


chelle, 


and an automatic 


1,009,134. Telepnone Toll Box o. Pay Station. George H. 
Davis, Worcester, Mass., assignor to Livermore Pay Station 
Company, Portland, Maine. collector of the general type of 


the Gray 


apparatus. 
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George Ritter, Stuttgart, Ger- 
circuit from the two line 
lines as a metallic circuit 


1,009,182. Party-Line Circuit. 
many. The stations normally have 
wires to ground, but take the two 
when connected for conversation. 
1,009,190, Telephone Trunking Charles A. Simp 
son, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Kellogg ee and Supply 
Company, Chicago, Ill. The circuit is specifically for 


system. 


charging 


the battery of a branch exchange over the weak circuits from 
the main exchange when the trunk line is not in use for con 
versation. 

1,009,345. Relay. S. H. Sauve, Denver, Colo. The arma- 


attracted 


Banks ‘ G. W. Lori 


ture is a free ball, closing a circuit when 


1,009,426. Mold for Electrical Contact 
mer, Piqua, Ohio. The Lorimer contact bank comprises rows 
of metallic points in a wall of plaster. ‘Lhis patent is for the 
mold to hold the contact points and form the bank around them 


when the plaster is poured in 

Illinois Independent Convention 

session of the Illinois Independent Tele- 
annual convention opened Jan- 
uary 24 at Peoria. Mayor Woodruff started proceed 
ings by talking with Fred A. Dolph, 
independent toll line, demonstrating the 
things in independent telephone 
Mayor Woodruff’s address of welcome to the 
bled members was answered by President L. Q. Her- 


The first 
phone Association’s 


, 1 
hnicago, over the 
order of 


new 
f § Illinois. 


Circies Ol 


rick, after which committees were appointed. 

The session of January 25 opened with a discus 
sion of the clearing house, which came in for a great 
deal of praise as a builder of long-distance business 


It was the sense of the meeting that all possible as- 
sistance should be rendered to perfect it \ res 
tion in favor of asking an increase of capital as 
adop ted. 


In consideration of the early date « 
the National Independent Telephone 


Chicago, the following resolution was passed 





RESOLVED hat the delegate s fro tre St 
the annual convention of the National Independent elephone 
\ss iti to be held in Chicag 1] the 
he d the r rel instructec¢ 1 req Sit © ¢ 
norable 1 s to prevent the National Conventi 
g¢ or authorizing any committee, del te leleg 
er wit r t egotiate with t \me ele & ( 
I of its subsidia 
] i whatever 
ti S en given it be im te revoked 
he llowing officers were elected for the ensu 


President, L. A. Herrick, Freeport; \ 
dent, W. H. Bassett, St. 
C. Loehr, Carlinville; secretary, C. H. od, icago; 
executive committee, L. A. Herrick, Freeport: W. H. 
St. Louis: C. H. Hood, Chicago: 
liday, Jacksonville; C. M. Erwin, Mac 
Glandon, Pittsfield; J. W. Barrett, Pekin. 

\ soo was held at 6:30 p. m., Thu 
the Creve Coet lub. F. J. Quinn 
On the program were “Our Guests,” by Leroy Mills 
Peoria ; uTy he Public Utility Commission,” by Senator 
John Dailey, Peoria; “State \ssociation,” by L. A. 
Herrick, Freeport; “Live Wires,” by C. O. Frisbie, 
Chicago, and “Lagal Case of Trouble on the Wire 


by Fred A. Dolph, Aurora. 


In the the Juneau Electric 
the New Lisbon Telephone Company, in whieh the 
former alleged the latter had so constructed its tele 
phone lines as to injure the of the petitioner, 
both companies were ordered by the commission to 
improve their systems at once, thus avoiding all such 
interference future. 


1 
Louis: treasurer, Theod re 
Bassett, 


rsday, at 
Was toastmaster. 


case of Company vs. 


service 
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Digest of Foreign Telephone Literature 


Translated for Our Readers 
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users are absolutely necessary, where, however, tele- 
phonic communication is excellent. In other places 
the communication is poor, while the induced ex- 
cess voltages are very small. Protection of telephone 
apparatus is necessary where there is any chance of 
direct contact between low and high voltage lines. 
All instruments connected to lines exposed to such 
danger are required by German standard rules to have 
long stretches of insulated wires between the re- 
ceiver, transmitter, and all parts necessary for hand- 
ling the instrument, and the current conducting parts, 
like inductors, microphones, etc. Most of these tele- 
phones use well insulated wires for these stretches, 
except one firm which uses long strips of hard rubber. 
One very important point is to have all wood parts 
that have any connection to metallic parts, as hinges, 
properly insulated and well grounded, even though 
the wood may have no direct contact with the cur- 
rent conducting parts. If this is not done there is 
the danger of current being transmitted through the 
metal hinges or metallic parts to the wood, and ex- 
posing the telephone user to an electric shock. 

The telephone instruments should also receive 
careful attention in this respect. In ordinary tele- 
phone instruments the safety fuses are in form of 
power current fuses, which separate the instrument 
from the current conductor in case of a sudden power- 
ful current impulse. The next safety device is the 
voltage cut-out, which usually consists of two carbon 
discs, at no great distance from each other, designed 
to protect the apparatus against excess voltages 
Finally we have safety fuses for weak currents con- 
nected just bfore the connections to the telephone in- 
strument, which are to prevent the coils from becom- 
ing too hot through the agency of weak currents act- 
ing for a long time. 

All of these safety fuses and cut-outs are, how- 
ever, too weak for high tension transmission line 
work, which has to be taken in consideration in tele- 
phone lines run near high voltage lines. The first 
step in improvement was the substitution of long 
glass or porcelain tubes as high tension insulators 
for the customary power fuses. The second impostant 
step is to have the lines perfectly insulated, if there 
is no other means to remove the voltages in the tele- 
phone lines, and if the voltage cut-outs cannot be 
made less sensitive without increasing the danger to 
the instrument. All curent conducting parts must be 
placed in such a position that there shall be no great 
voltage difference between the various parts. 

Protection for the coils is afforded by parallel 
connected vacuum cartridge protectors. The disrup- 
tive strength of the coil must, however, be greater 
than the sensitiveness of the cartridge, as otherwise 
the spark will prefer to pass by way of the air rather 
than through the cartridge. Very high excess volt- 
ages can be prevented from reaching the telephone 
instruments, and the coils and cartridge protectors by 
connecting a power current lightning conductor on 
the line, so that any high tension current of danger 
to the apparatus must pass this conductor before it 
reaches the vacuum protector. Powerfully insulated 
induction coils with a few windings might be placed 
between the spools and the telephone instruments, 
and these will force the excess voltage current to 
pass by way of the two point lightning conductor. 

Another method of protection for telephone in- 
struments is that of transformers. To increase the 
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safety factor, the latter can be provided with a metal 
layer, grounded, and placed between the two coils. 
All of these devices are to reduce the danger of line 
voltage, without decreasing its energy and strength. 
There are several means, however, to lower the volt- 
age strength. Conducting a grounded wire parallel 
to the telephone line, whereby the capacity of the 
line towards earth is reduced, seems to be of little 
use. The direct connection of condensers between 
the line and earth seems to give better results, al- 
though this method can be used for telegraph wires 
only, and is useless for telephone lines. Discharge 
choking coils have really given the best results. The 
two coils to be connected to the double lines towards 
earth are placed on the same iron core, and are con- 
nected in such a way that only the rectified discharge 
currents of the two lines, but not the telephone cur- 
rents, pass over the coils. Water rheostats can also 
be used for the discharge. 

The final problem is that of removing trouble in 
telephonic transmission. Currents of 50 cycles cause 
very disagreeable noises in the telephone. If this 
noise is not too strong it may not interfere very much 
with communication. More disagreeable is the ring- 
ing of telephone bells caused by these currents. 
These faults are usually due to poor insulation. 

Oscillations of 600-1,200 cycles are, however, very 
disagreeable as they correspond to those of the sound 
waves used in speech. In one case alternating cur 
rent at 6,000 volts was transformed in a substation 
to direct current at 600 volts. The noises in the tele 
phones were caused by the commutators of the rotary 
transformers and were in form of a low whistling 
sound which made communication impossible. It was 
tried to remedy this trouble by balancing or com 
pensating the troublesome current in the telephone 
lines bv means of regulated water rheostats and re 
sistances, choking coils or condensers, and connect 
ing these to earth. This was, however, ineffective 
Of equal failure was the connection of the telephone 
line to the disturbing direct current line, which was 
tried in spite of the fact that it must seem paradoxical 
to connect the telephone line with the line which 
causes all the trouble. But this also proved useless. 
The reason for these failures, practically, though they 
seemed possible of remedy theoretically, was the fact 
that it is very easy to regulate the strength of the 
current necessary for compensation, while it is very 
dificult to regulate the current phase. Both factors 
must. however, have the right value to give good 
telephone service. 

Recent practice has favored placing condensers 
of very small capacity on the lines, and attaching the 
telephones with the condensers between the line and 
the terminal wires leading to the instruments. The 
telephone currents will then pass these condensers by 
reason of their high frequency, while the bothersome 
currents of low frequency will be kept back. This 
method was tried some six years ago in Italy with 
ereat success. It is of course presupposed that the 
high voltage line has a low frequency. The harmonic 
oscillations which prevent clear communication are 
not eliminated as easily, and are not weakened by 
these condensers, so that the condenser method does 
not meet every requirement. The best way in any of 
these problems is to attack the same from the high 
voltage end of the line, especially if the trouble lies 
in harmonic oscillations. This was the case in the 
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line mentioned before, where the noises were caused 
by the high tones and vibrations of the commutator 
motors in the electric locomotives. These noises were 
eliminated as soon as the motors were enclosed. 

In other cases of trouble it is often possible to 
eliminate the same by bringing the lines into electric 
equilibrium or balance. For this purpose, one line 
was subdivided for a certain distance into smaller 
sections, each of which was balanced by proper wir- 
ing and transposition methods. 

The best method which will avoid all disturb 
ances is the use of cables for the telephone wires. A 
test at Heimbach with a telephone cable suspended 
from the high tension insulators showed that with the 
grounding of the lead sheath of the cable no excess 
voltages or troublesome noises occur. But even here 
great care must be taken to have the cables properl 
insulated.—Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift. 

THE QUESTION OF TELEPHONE SYSTEMS AND THEIR 
ECONOMY. 

The question of the proper system in installing 
new telephone exchanges has become one of great im- 
portance, more so since there is the choice between 
the central battery system, the semi-automatic and 
the automatic systems. It will therefore be of in 
terest to see a comparison made between the various 


systems from the efficiency and the economy stand 


point. 

As all of the systems are thoroughly familiar t 
the telephone engineer, it will not be necessary to de 
scribe them, and we can go directly t the « 
parisor We have here first of all the ordinary cen 
tral ymatteryvy svstems Take an existing exchange ( 
medium size, for 10,000 connections, costing about 
$212,500. The annual amount to be set aside for in 
terest and depreciation is $31,625. The exchange in 


| } 
\msterdam, which is here taken as a standard, em 
145 telephone operators, whose wages ar‘ 


about $31,250 per year. The repairs and operation o 


} ? : 
1 "17 ’ i ae . ° 
the exchange will add up to about $15,000. Summing 
up we have: 
Inte st 1 —p > f 
Opera S; es I 
Oper t g expenses ] ) 
r oe Qt 


The second is the distributing svstem of the Avert 
type, which is not very common in Europe, and is 
only used in a few cities, among them Rotterdam 
A 10,000 subscriber exchange would cost about $275, 
000, which would make about $41,250 for interest 


and depreciation. This exchange at Rotterdam used 
nly 7,800 out of the 10,000 possible connections, and 
used 115 operators to answer calls he salaries of 
these operators amounted to $34,000. The operating 
and repair expenses for the service were found to be 
equal to $1.50 per subscriber, which would make the 
sum for 10,000 subscribers equal to $15,000. St 
ming up, we have: . 
Interest and depreciation $41 
Oper + rec < ] ryes i 
Operating expens nd repairs 15,000 
In the semi-automatic system the equipment of 
the subscribers’ telephone station is the same as in 
the other systems, and the difference enters at the 


exchange, where we have the same outfit as in the 
automatic svstem with the addition of an impulsé¢ 
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sende Che initial costs for a semi-automatic ex- 
change are therefore the same as those of an auto- 
matic station plus the cost of the impulse senders. 
The operating expenses are the same as those in 
automatic systems, plus the wages of the operators. 
The cost of installing a 10,000 subscribers’ exchange 
is about $393,750, which applies to the Strowger sys- 
tem. The interest and depreciation figured at 15 p 
cent would amount to $59,062. here would | 


telephone operators at an annual expense OT 5! 

) - : 1A ~} 99 27 5 ‘ 
(Operating expenses would be about 39/,50U.) & 
ming up, we Nave: 

terec ] lenreciatt ~ IO 

I 

Oper rs \ ges 0 
Operating en re 7,500 
. 562 
he itomatic systen the Strowger-Siemens 

- 7 ~ ) ~ 
ty pe 10,000 s Si ers would st $482,875 \t 
the rate 15 TD ce the nt : ad depre t10Nn 
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has his own relay and contact. It would, however, 
be possible to use one contact for a group of sub- 
scribers, and if we were to combine 50 or 200 sub- 
scribers into one group we would need only one 
calling relay and contact instead of 50 or 200 relays. 
The question which is closely connected to this wear 
and tear problem is that of current waste, for at the 
present time, when one subscriber is answered by the 
operator, the other subscriber, who may be waiting 
for an answer, uses current, which is really a waste, 
until central takes his number and makes connections 
for which he pays. Instead of the large number of 
relays which lie inactive half the time we would have 
a small number of very active relays, which would 
use comparatively little current, and would still meet 
the requirements of the subscribers. This would 
bring with it a saving in space at the exchange and 
a similar saving in equipment and expenses. The 
next point of discussion is that of the jack panels. 
These are in large numbers in every exchange and are 
used to a very small extent. These have been some- 
what eliminated by the distributer system, where the 
calling subscriber automatically calls on a telephone 
operator who is not very busy, and who can obtain 
the desired number. It is even possible to do away 
with the distributing operator at the exchange as is 
the case in the semi-automatic exchanges, where it 
is the subscriber who selects the telephone operator 
whose wires are not busy at the time he calls. The 
automatic selection of operators necessitates a number 
of call lamps for each subscriber, depending on the 
frequency with which he uses his telephone. The 
very fact that the subscribers distribute their calls 
over a larger area, relieves the congestion and in- 
creased demand on certain operators and increases 
their efficiency by not overburdening them with calls 
at one time. 

Such a plant as described in the above lines would 
work in the following way: The subscriber removes 
his receiver, and in the space of % second his call 
is answered by any free telephone operator, called by 
the automatic selector system, which lights up<any 
of the lamps not used at the respective switchboards. 
lhe operator answers the call in the usual manner. 
As soon as the call is made by means of the jacks 
and plugs, the calling and selecting contacts are re- 
leased and are ready for the next subscriber. At the 
moment when the operator answers the call, the ap- 
proach to that switchboard is barred and an incoming 
call is sent to some other board with a free operator. 
Fach of those calling devices is used about four 
seconds for a call, so that fifteen calls can be answered 
in one minute, making 900 calls per hour. 

looking now at this question from the operator’s 
standpoint we find that one of the greatest troubles 
in telephone service, namely the overburdening of 
certain operators, is avoided. Since every operator 
has only to attend to one call at one time, the nervous 
strain to which she is exposed in other systems during 
rush hours is eliminated, her efficiency is kept equally 


S 
1 
I 
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high at all times, and her nervous eneregy is not taxed 
too much. The advantages of this system in this di- 
ection might be summed up as follows: 
Equal load on all the operators. 
2, Highest efficiency of every operator with the least strain. 
Every call received at the exchange takes a minimum of 


leaves the exchange free for other calls 
t+. No subscriber has to wait for an answer due to the 
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operator being busy with one or more other calls at the same 
time. 

5. Impossibility of the operator’s giving preference to one 
or the other of the subscribers, and thus showing favoritism. 

6. Impossibility of an operator trying to “punish” some 
subscriber by delaying to answer his calls. 

7. No subscriber can find out which operator is accustomed 
to answer his calls. 

8. Possibility of following fluctuations in service and demand 
on the exchange by watching the number of operators kept bus) 
with calls. 

At night the switchboards are connected in such 
a way that the calling subscribers call only at certain 
boards where the night operators work. This avoids 
the possibility of calls being spread over a large area 
of switchboard space and relieves the work of the 
night operators. As this system would do away with 
the distributing operators, who distribute the calls to 
the wires of “non-busy” operators, we have a con- 
siderable saving in expense, in addition to better 
service and less strain on the operators. The operat- 
ing expenses for such a system would be the follow- 
ing, figured for a 10,000 subscribers’ exchange: 


Interest and depreciation $23,438 
Operators’ salaries - 22,675 
Operating expenses and repairs 15,000 

Total 61 112 
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More Grouping of Bell Licensees 


\nnouncement is made that an operating amal 
gamation of the Bell telephone interests in nine sout!l 
ern states is contemplated by the directors of the com- 
panies involved. The proposed change is in line with 
other recent changes for greater economy and efficien 
cy made by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and embraces the creation of a new 
ating district. 

Should the plan be approved the Southern Bell 
and Cumberland Telephone Companies will be oper 
ated as a unit, with W. T. Gentry of Atlanta, A 
president of the Southern Bell Company, as president 
of both companies. James E. Caldwell, president of 
the Cumberland company, it is reported, will becom 
chairman of the board of directors of the Cumberland. 
The disposition of minor officials of the companies in 
volved will be determined later, but there probabl\ 
will be no drastic changes. 

The present territory of the Southern Bell Com 
pany, with the exception of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, and the entire territory of the Cumberland com 
pany would thus be placed under one operating head, 
who would direct telephone affairs in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi,’ Louisiana, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. It is planned to place Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia in a new operating district, 
consisting of those states, Maryland and the District 
of Columbia, with M. H. Buehler, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, as vice-president and general manager, with 
headquarters at Baltimore. 

No time has been set for the operating amalga 
mation of the Southern Bell and Cumberland com 
panies, but should the plan be approved it would prob- 
ably go into effect about February 1. Both com- 
panies are controlled by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and it is planned to have each 
retain its present corporate form, the change being de 
sirable solely from an administrative and operating 
viewpoint and to bring about greater efficiency. 
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The Law and the Telephone 


By E. J. Wenner 
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fendant and no binding or legal contract resulted 
therefrom. 

The instructions complained of permitted a recov- 
ery upon a ground not involved in the pleadings in the 
case and for that reason, if for no other, were erro- 
neous. 

The case was remanded to the lower court for a 
new trial. 


VALIDITY OF FRANCHISE NECESSARY THAT STATUTORY 
REQUIREMENT BE FOLLOWED—METHOD OF 
GRANTING FRANCHISE. 


Early in the year 1898, lowa Telephone Company 
entered into negotiations with the officers of the town 
of Washta, Iowa, looking toward obtaining a franchise 
for the establishment and operation of a telephone ex- 
change in the town. An ordinance granting such a 
franchise was prepared and introduced into the town 
council, and the lowa Telephone Company and its suc- 
cessors claim such ordinance was duly passed and be- 
came effective on May 16, 1898. 

The city records show a meeting of the town coun- 
cil on May 16, 1898, and that under suspension of the 
rules the ordinance containing the resolution was 
passed on its first, second and third reading. A fur- 
ther motion that the ordinance be finally and fully 
passed is shown of record. 

A further record shows a special election to have 
been held on August 5, 1898, on the adoption of the 
franchise and that twenty-nine votes were cast for it 
and none against it. 

Acting under the purported franchise, lowa Tele- 
phone Company constructed a toll line into the town 
of Washta and made no effort to construct an ex- 
change. On October 1, 1907, Iowa Telephone Com- 
pany executed to F. L. Cooper a lease for the use of 
its exchange located in Washta, together with the 
right to exercise the franchise claimed to have been 
granted it. Early in the following year Cooper made 
an effort to assign all his rights under said contract, 
lease and purported franchise to Farmers’ Telephone 
Company, of Quimby, Iowa. ; 

Farmers’ Telephone Company undertook to estab- 
lish and install a telephone exchange, and after some 
interference on the part of the town of Washta brought 
an action and procured a temporary injunction restrict- 
ing the said town and its officers from interfering with 
the erection and construction of the said exchange. 
The defendent did not deny the granting of the claimed 
franchise and alleged the action of town council and 
the special election to be illegal and void, and the 
franchise to be invalid on that account. 

That statutes of the state of Iowa require the 
yeas and nays to be called and recorded on the pass- 
age of a franchise, and declare that no franchise shall 
be granted by any municipality unless a majority of 
the electors vote thereon at a general or special elec- 
tion. The town records do not show the calling of the 
veas and nays, nor do they show the publication of 
necessary notices of the calling of a special election. 
In the absence of such showing a franchise is illegal 
and invalid and no presumption arises to favor its 
validity. No presumption that the statutory require- 
ments were followed can be indulged in. The fran- 
chise in question is invalid. Farmers’ Telephone Com- 
pany vs. Quimby, Iowa vs. Town of Washta, 133 
N. W. Reporter 361. 
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South Dakota Convention 


The annual convention of the South Dakota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was opened January 
18, by an address of welcome by R. P. Funk, who 
represented Mayor Burnside of Sioux Falls, and the 
response was given by Judge C. B. Kennedy. The 
main question under discussion was the proper com- 
pensation to a local company for handling toll mes- 
sages and steps were taken for bringing this matter 
before the state railroad commission for adjustment. 

In his annual address President A. S. Hall, Red- 
field, stated that the last session of the legislature had 
amended the law fixing the terminal fee to the local 
exchange at five cents for each long distance message, 
that the railroad commission may allow a higher rate. 
This fee Mr. Hall considered insufficient and 
recommended that action be taken to bring the matter 
before the commission. He also recommended that 
the date of the convention be changed to a more 
favorable season. 

Dr. E. R. Buck, Hudson, secretary, gave a brief 
review of the history of the association which dates 
from 1903. He gave the association the credit for 
being the first to advocate physical connection and 
cited an instance where the Iowa association refused 
to print a paper presented to that body at Cedar Rapids 
several years by the president of the South Dakota 
association, in favor of this law. 

At the invitation of the president, who was unable 
to be present, Franklin H. Reed, Chicago, gave a talk 
on the National Independent Telephone Association. 

A committee on toll rates, composed of Alli Reed, 
C. B. Kennedy, A. E. McMillan and J. A. Steninger, 
made its report at the opening of the session on 
Thursday morning and recommended that the follow- 
ing subjects be discussed by the association: 

That the five-cent terminal charge allowed by law 
should be added to the message rate. 

That on originating business the exchange be al- 
lowed a commission of ten per cent on the toll message 
fee. 

That settlements be made by records kept, and not 
by collections made. 

The last subject, especially, led to an extended dis- 
cussion which developed a difference of opinion, some 
expressing the belief that it would be both unfair and 
detrimental to the business to settle on any other 
basis than collections. However, the report was 
adopted and a committee composed of Messrs. Hall, 
Kennedy and Hartwell was appointed to represent the 
association in the presentation of this matter to the 
railroad commission. 

F. D. Smith, Sioux City, lowa, discussed at some 
length how telephone companies operating in small 
towns might also conduct an electric lighting business 
with profit. “The Future of the Telephone” was the 
subject of a very interesting talk by Alli Reed, of Vale. 
Papers were also presented by Theo. Holein, J. A. 
Steninger and others. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
\. S. Hall, Redfield; Vice-President, J. A. Steninger, 
Parker; Secretary-Treasurer, E. R. Buck, Hudson; 
Executive Committee—A. Reed, Vale; F. B. Rowe, 
Pierre; P. C. Cockerel, Sioux City; M. B. Rvan. Beres- 
ford; District Vice-presidents—H. P. Hartwell, Irene, 
first district; J. Wilson, Groton, second district; A. 
Reed, Vale, third and fourth districts. 
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California's Broad Commission Law 


As per recent amendments to the state constitu- 
tion, the legislature of California, in special session, 
passed a law providing for a state railroad commission 
composed of five members, defining its powers and 
duties. The bill, which is technically known as the 
Railroad Commission Act, sets aside the railroad 
commission law passed at the last regular session. The 
new law becomes effective in ninety days after ad- 
journment of the special session, if signed by the gov- 
ernor, which action is already assured. 

The bill, which is modeled after the public utili 
ties measures of New York and Wisconsin, but is said 
to be even more comprehensive than any in the regu 
lation of state utilities, was drafted by a committe: 
appointed at the governor’s legislative congress held 
in San Francisco and was composed of the following 
J. M. Eshleman, president of the State Railroad Com- 
mission; Max Thelen, attorney for the commission; 
Senators L. G. Burnett, L. R. Hewitt and J, W. Stet 
son; Assemblymen Arthur Joel, C. L. Preisker and 
W. A. Sutherland. 

\ccording to the new law the State Railroad 
Commission is increased from three to five members, 


appointed by the governor, with a salary of $6,000 
‘ " al 

each per annum. The power of the commission has 

been extended to include all public utilities which, 


cording to the bill, include every common carrie 
pipe-line corporation, gas corporation, electrical cor 
poration, telephone corporation, telegraph corpora 
in, Water corporation, wharfing and warehouseman 


The commission has the power to fix rates for set 


ice, to regulate the standards of equipment and ser 
vice, to review all stock and bond issues offered f 
sale and to see that funds so derived are invested as 
stipulated. It also has authority to annul bond issues 
ipon evidence of fraud or possible injury to investors, 
and to prevent over-capitalization. The bill denies 
corporations the right of appeal from the commission's 
ruling on writs of certiorari. It provides that such ap 
peals may go before the Supreme Court only on ques 
tions of law and not of facts, the latter to be de 


termined solelv by the commission, which mav adopt 
its own procedure in taking testimony and is not 


~ 


erned | ruies I evi lence 


Ohio Commission News 


Che Ohio Public Service Commission in the case 


+ 


§ Denny Cross against the Central Union Telephone 


Compa n which failure to pay for the month 
December resulted in discontinuance of service on the 
18th, has decreed that anies cannot terminate 
service to subscribers at wi ut nrust frame a set 
rules heir guidance in s ction, said rules to b 
Incorp rated in the contrac Che fact was bt I 
out that the only rule the company has regarding t 
payment of bills is that a discount is allowed | 


ment before the 10th of the month. Failure to pay 
usually resulted in discontinuance of service about t 


18th of the month, but this was shown to be merels 


1 
a matter of practice and not governed by any de te 
rule or contract. The commission ordered the set ‘ 
’ - 1 +h: . ; + r +] ] 
restored in this case, pending settlement of the 


culty over the account and the company was informed 
that a set of definite rules and regulations must | 


in use bDetore discontinuing service tor anv Cause 
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The commission has recently been investigating 
the manner of financing public service corporations in 
the past. As the result of the loose manner in which 
this has been done the commission found that in some 
case there are large amounts of outstanding securi- 
ties that contributed only a small amount to the con- 
struction and improvement funds; still these must be 
taken into consideration when applications are made 
for new issues. Under the old method bonds were sold 
at a discount and stock was given with them as a 
bonus. Interest and dividends had to be paid on the 
full amount of these securities, while they in reality 
contributed to the good of the corporations and the 
people they serve nothing above the actual cash re 
ceived for them. 

\s far as possible, the commission has planned 


to base its action upon the figures of securities at par, 
but, of course, there are cases where this cannot be 
lone For example: A company desires to issue 


} ’ = > ¢ . la? ~~ es tapnl 
vonds for improvements, but a large part of 1ts stock 
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of the Orange County Company to the poles of the 
Rapid Company and the expense of such transfer 
should be apportioned among the companies. Where 
the wires of the Power Company cross the wires of 
the telephone companies, specified construction shall 
be used. 

In future construction in this section where the 
high-potential line is involved telephone companies 
are asked to place their poles and wires on the same 
side of the road, thus avoiding crossings with the 
power line and for the same reason two telephone 
companies should use the same line of poles, on the 
basis of some rental agreed upon. 





Oklahoma Commission News 


The Oklahoma Commission has issued a tentative 
order to the telephone companies of the state pro- 
posing that preference be given over other business to 
calls put in by certain state and district officials, when 
these officers state it is urgent official business. The 
officers mentioned in the order are the governor, mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court and Criminal Court of Ap- 
peals, attorney general, corporation commission, ad- 
jutant general, district judges and sheriffs of the vari- 
ous counties. The matter will be taken up for consid- 
eration later. 

In the case of the Burroughs Oil Company against 
the Pioneer Telephone Company, Oklahoma City, the 
commission decided against the telephone company 
and the latter has appealed to the Supreme Court. The 
whole matter rests on the question of whether the 
original franchise granted the Pioneer company is a 
binding contract so far as the rates fixed by it are con- 
cerned. The suit was brought about by the increase of 
rates on the part of the telephone company. 





Postmaster Wants U. S. to Own Telegraph 

Postmaster-General Hitchcock, January 15, gave 
out a statement saying he would recommend to con- 
gress government ownership and operation of all tele- 
grapn lines. It developed that Mr. Hitchcock Ifad 
brought the subject to the president’s attention a year 
ago, but to make a complete investigation there was a 
delay. Mr. Hitchcock had intended to bring the matter 
up again in recent cabinet sessions, but press of other 
business prevented. 

The statement given out at the white house fol- 
lows: 

A recommendation by the postmaster-general that it would 
be well for the government to buy the telegraph lines and 
incorporate them into the postoffice system appeared in an earlier 
annual report submitted by him to the president. After some 
discussion, it was decided, at the suggestion of the president, to 
postpone reference to the matter to another year and not to 
bring it forward then because of the recommendation of many 
other important changes, including the postal savings bank and 
the parcels post. These, if adopted, would take up all the energy 
f the postoffice department in making the necessary changes. 

[he postmaster-general intended to bring the matter to the 
attention of the president before the publication in advance 


of this part of his report. After having made preparations for 


ublication he was suddenly called out of town without having 


ne so 


His conclusion as to the wisdom of taking over the tele- 
graph lines had been reached only after full investigation and 
consideration As the report containing the recommendation 
has not yet been submitted to the president it has not yet been 
considered by him or by the cabinet with a view to presenting 
it to congress as an administration measure. 


For a year or more Mr. Hitchcock has had this 
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recommendation under consideration. After a thorough 
study of the operation of government controlled tele- 
graph lines and postal telegraph systems of foreign 
countries he has decided to urge the matter upon con- 
uress. 

“Should this recommendation be adopted,’ says 
Mr. Hitchcock, “I am convinced it would result in 
important economies and in materially lower telegraph 
rates. 

“In approximately fifty countries of the world— 
notably in Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Russia and Japan—government controlled 
telegraphs now are in successful and profitable opera- 
tion. 

“In many of the countries they are operated in 
connection with the postal service. These telegraphs 
serve an aggregate population of 950,000,000, and in 
every instance they have been found to be of immense 
practical benefit to the people, in both promptitude and 
cust of the service.” 





New Jersey Commission News 

As a result of complaints at Camden, N. J., against 
the rates of the Delaware and Atlantic Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners will make an extended investigation 
which will involve the fundamentals of telephone 
rates. As the company operates over 30,000 stations 
in the western and southern portions of the state it is 
asked that the investigation be made state-wide. Steps 
are on foot to secure definite systems of accounting 
for telephone companies, and a great deal of time has 
been spent in the investigation of franchises. Any 
franchise or privilege granted to a public utility com- 
pany does not become valid until it is approved by the 
board. It is recommended that in the case of tele- 
phone lines, especially, the board be empowered, after 
proper investigation, to direct the establishment and 
maintenance of just and reasonable connections 


Maryland Commission News 

In ratifying the sale of the capital stock of the 
Western Maryland Telephone Company to the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone Company the state 
commission claims to have done so for the general 
advantage of the public, which principle, it holds, 
should alwavs be the controlling consideration in such 
a merger. Thus while the independent company op- 
erated 2,800 stations as compared with the 800 of the 
Pell, the lines of the former were so surrounded by 
those of the latter as to make it necessary to install 
Bell telephones in order to secure outside connections. 


Following a careful investigation of the effect of 
rate charges on the New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company’s system by Prof. Dugald C. Johnson, 
Boston, consulting telephone expert of the commis- 
sion, the Massachusetts Highway Commission recom- 
mended that calls in excess of the minimum allowed 
within a radius of 8 miles of Boston be reduced f 


1 from 
5 cents to 3 cents and the new rates has been placed 
in force. The reduction will benefit about 40,000 
patrons. 





\ public service commission has been organized 


in Manitoba which is vested with judicial, administra- 
tive, appellate and directory powers and shall have 
charge of all utilities giving public service. 
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Railway Telephone Inspection 


By John A. Kick 
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finding and righting minor defects or possibilities of 
defects at every point, nothing appearing to escape his 
inspections. Another under practically the same con- 
ditions did absolutely nothing except enjoy a holiday 
spent in riding over the division on the inspection 
train. The first mentioned man was notified en route 
of a bell failing to ring at a point down the line and 
when approaching that station he got some dry bat- 
teries ready and in two or three minutes had the bell 
going. He had recently inspected the station and 
tested the batteries and knew that they were near 
the point of renewal, and correctly judged the loca- 
tion and remedy of the trouble. 

An inspector was notified of the failure of a yard 
line due to one office being unable to ring any one 
at times, and going to this station and finding the cir- 
cuit working o. k. left, notwithstanding the fact that 
the failures had been intermittent. The third trip to 
the trouble resulted in finding the circuit out of serv- 
ice upon his arrival, and after walking over the line 
and clearing a swinging cross the trouble was ex- 
perienced no further. Just a case of failure to take 
the trouble to ask a few questions, the answers to 
which would have assured him he would find trouble 
if he looked in the right place. 

Regardless of the number of the inspections there 
cannot be too much care taken to make them thorough 
and no details can with safety be overlooked. 

The inspector here is a general telephone utility 
man who can be just as good as you like and the bet- 
ter he is the more you will be able to appreciate how 
indispensable his services are. Be he the regular sta- 
tion lineman or special inspector, a knowledge of the 
make-up of every piece of equipment and the circuit 
wiring is necessary to enable him to get quick and in- 
telligent action at all times. 

It is recognized that the proper way to learn the 
make-up of a mechanical or electrical feature of the 
plant is to attempt.as nearly as possible to get the de- 
signers’ ideas in so constructing or arranging the ap- 
paratus or circuit. While the telephone is somewhat 
new to some of the railway linemen yet [ believe with 
the help of wire chiefs and others able to explain there 
should be no serious difficulty in qualifying a majority 
of the linemen to serve as capable inspectors. 

There has been some little argument as to 
whether the inspector need be able to climb and do 
outside work. While there are some places where the 
inspector ordinarily will not be required to do out- 
side work, yet there can be little doubt that the man 
who can capably do both inside and outside repair 
work is the preferable man for the position, as in 
emergency cases he is available for either duty. As 
these men are trusted to work alone there can be little 
chance for other than a reliable man to succeed in 
giving good service and retaining his position, as the 
opportunities to kill valuable time are many and very 
enticing to the shiftless fellow who would rather ride 
over the road asleep in the cabin car than get out and 
FO over his work. 

In the inspectors outfit should be, first of all, a 
good serviceable test set, which must be always on 
the job, as it is the one best means for locating troubles 
between stations, being as well of much assistance in 
locating difficult troubles within the stations. An in- 


spector without a soldering outfit is certainly handi- 
capped and it would seem that he could not be ex- 
pected to accomplish much unless provided with a 
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good soldering torch and iron. Induction coils are 
small and at least one spare coil could be carried. In 
fact, I believe that a small kit containing about the 
following would fill all needs: 

Test set. 

Soldering torch and iron (small). 

1 induction coil. 

1 receiver (the head band type without the head- 
band). 

1 push button (the type used in the transmitter 
circuit of the high-power transmission circuit). 

3 or 4 of each kind of cords used. 

1 pair long nose pliers. 

1 pair side cutting pliers. 

1 or 2 screw drivers. 

1 small scerw starting drill. 

A few assorted screws and tacks. 

A bit of tape solder and wire. 

Of course, there are a few odds and ends of small 
stuff that the inspector will find serviceable, but the 
total weight of his kit will not be more than half the 
allotted weight carried by the soldiers in our army. 
The inspector does his traveling by train or motor car 
and really does little transporting of his kit by actually 
carrying it, so that a fair sized kit is little or no handi- 
cap. 





Atlantic Coast Line Telephones 


\tlantic Coast Line work on the construction of 
the new telephone signal service between Charleston 
and Savannah is begun. This work was authorized 
some time ago, but was retarded by the August hurri- 
cane, which not only made it impossible to install the 
new service, but also destroyed the major portion of 
the telegraph signal service. 

Work on the installation of locking devices at all 
railroad cross-overs and drawbridges between Charles- 
ton and Savannah will also be commenced. At the 
present time there are about eight stops to be made 
by all trains on the stretch of road, involving a con- 
siderable loss of time, especially for the fast through 
trains. The interlocking devices will eliminate all un- 
necessary stops between Charleston and Savannah and, 
according to railroad officials, will enable through 
trains to make the distance between the two cities in 
from thirty to forty-five minutes faster time. 

The telephone signal system between Charleston 
and Savannah should be completed by March 1. When 
this work has been finished the main line of the Coast 
Line Road from Jacksonville to Richmond will be con- 
trolled by the telephone system. The distance be- 
tween Jacksonville and Savannah will be thrown under 
the telephone signal system on or about January 1. 
The work will be done under the supervision of D. C. 
Marshall, supervisor of telephones, who will probably 
make Charleston his temporary headquarters in the 
near future. 

The change from the telegraph to the telephone 
on the Coast Line is due to the satisfactory results 
of experiments that have been made during the past 
several vears between Richmond and Charleston. The 
general superintendent of the Coast Line declares that 
the new system of train signalling leaves nothing to 
be desired on this stretch, and that he sees no reason 
why it should not prove equally as satisfactory and 
more economical when applied to the entire main line 
from Richmond to Jacksonville. 
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A Study of Telephone ‘Transmission 


Comparative Values of Line Materials* 


DISCUSSION OF CALCULATED AND EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


AKING up the three line constants which had to 

be calculated with theoretical formulas, the ca 

pacity is one which needs no further considera- 
tion, as it was calculated with a formula whose re 
liability has often been verified experimentally. 

The line constants which are new and need inves 
tigation are the a. c. resistance and the self-induction 
of the copper clad wire. We shall consider first all 
the factors which enter into the calculation, and, sec 
ond, the reliability of the formule themselves. 

The formulz show that the a. c. resistance and the 
self-induction of the copper-clad wire are functions ot 
the dimensions, the specific resistance and the per- 
meability, in which only the last factor was uncertait 
and had to be determined. We therefore need to con 
sider the reliability of the value for the permeability 
of the steel core, which was adopted in the calcula 
tions. 

The permeability was calculated from the meas 
urements of the inductance of a suspended wire loop, 
so that, if the inductance measurements are correct 
the calculated value for the permeability must also 
be the true value. The method and the instruments 
used in the measurements of the induction were there- 
fore checked, by measuring a known inductance. Fi 
this purpose the inductance of a suspended loop of cop 


per wire was employed, which is generally known and 
is also easily calculable. The measurement of the self- 


induction of the copper wire checked within one per 


cent of its known value, which shows that the experi 
mental results are reliable. Besides that, the permea 
bility of 62, as calculated from the inductance of an 
aerial iron wire loop given by Mr. Hill, comes within 
10 per cent of the permeability we have found for the 
steel in the copper-clad wire; and finally, the measure 


ments of the permeability of galvanized iron wire gave 
71, that is 4 per cent more than that found for the 
1 in the copper-clad wire. 

Considering the fact that the permeability of th: 
iron is a function of previous treatment, the kind of 
steel and—as in our case when we deal with alter- 
nating current—the location of the steel with regard 
to the magnetizing field, we must say that the agree 
ment of above figures is fairly good. 

Still let us assume, that the permeability of 68 fo: 
the steel in the copper-clad wire is erroneous by 5 pet 
cent, what effect does it have on our calculated line 
constants for the copper-clad wire? This is best 
answered by some figures, which are calculated values 
for the a. c. resistance and the self-induction of the 
copper-clad wire under the assumption that its permea 
bility is 64.6 and 71.4 respectively, corresponding to 
variations of 5 per cent of the value which was used 
before. The effect of the permeability is larger with 
increasing sizes of wire, and the figures below show the 
effect ona No.4 B. & S. gauge wire: 


Permea Calculated Difference Ca ted Difference 
bility. Self-induction. in % A. C. Resist in % 
64.6 0.00362 O.8 5.93 Oo8 
68 0.00365 0 5.95 ) 
71.4 0.00368 +-0.8 5.96 0.2 


The reason for the small effect of the permeability 

the line constants of the copper-clad wire will be 
pointed out later, but we see here from the figures that 
an error of 5 per cent in the permeability produces a 
change of only 0.8 per cent on the self-induction and 
0.3 per cent on the a. c. resistance of the copper-clad 
wire. 

[t remains now to investigate, whether the formu- 
le used for the calculations are correct. If, as dis- 
cussed above, the calculated permeability for the steel 
in the copper-clad wire has been found to be a reason- 
able figure, this can already be regarded as indirect 
proof for the correctness of the formula (12) for the 
self-induction, because the permeability was calculated 
with that formula from measurements of the self- 
induction of a copper-clad wire. A further proof for 
that formula is found in the fact that if we substitute 
b 1, which means the radius of the 
steel core is zero, or the whole wire is of copper, the 
formula reduces to the well known expression for a 
copper wire; or, substituting b aand s,= s,, which 
means the whole wire 1s of iron, we obtain the familiar 
formula for an iron wire. 


T 


i 


zero and u 


Formula (9) for calculating the a. c. resistance of 
a homogeneous wire is not new; it was derived by 
Lord Kelvin in 1889, and has been widely accepted 
and used. However, we have to verify its application 


t the ce pper-c ad wire, as dé scribed previ usly. In 
order to do that, the a. c. resistance of a No.9 BL. & S 
gauge copper-clad wire has been calculated and meas- 
ured, and if formula and tests are right, the two values 
should be the same. The measured value of the a. c 
resistance was 4 per cent larger than the measured 
( resistance, wn le he cal ilated increase was ¢ nly 


0.9 per cent for a frequency of 800 p. p. s. Considering 
the complex nature of the calculation and the difficulty 





in making exact measurements of the a. c. resistance 
yn short loops, the discrepancy of 3 per cent between 
alculated and observed values is not large I hold the 
pinion that the calculated values are more nearly the 
true values than the meas ed ilues and therefore 
the calculated values of the a. c. resistance of the 
copper-clad wire were used in all the following calcu 
lattes 

The results given in Table IV obtained from the 
neasurements made on No. 9 B. & S. gauge copper 
lad, N 1? B. W. G. grade | Bb. B galvani ed iron 
nd No. 12 B. W. G. grade B. B. galvanized iron wire 
loops ot a length about 100 feet Che figures given are 

Iculated fi 1 one-mile looy 

‘he fig es a \ the eitective esis 
tance of the galvanized iron wire increases rapidly, 
and its self-induction decreases, with increasing fre- 
quency Both changes are such as to increase the at 
tenuation of the telephonic currents with increasing 
frequency and thereby cause distortion of the speech 
Waves, We also that the resistanc fthe N 
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12 B. W. G. galvanized iron wire, for a frequency of 
800 p. p. s., is increased 51.6 per cent and 46.8 per cent 
for E. B. B. and B. B., respectively, over the true or 
ohmic resistance. 

TABLE IV. 


Variati f Eff > Resistance and Inductance with the Frequen 
9 Bp. & S. G. COPPER CLAD WIRI 
Increase of 
Inductance Dec. of (L) A. C. Resist A.C. Res 
(L) per I from Its Larg per Loo; Over. D. ¢ 
Fre ency Mile est Value it Mile Re 
N Henry % Ohn ¢ 
440 0.00401 90.9 » 9 
0038908 7 21.0 dd 
‘ 0.f OF 1.2 21.1 3.5 
RO¢ 0.00891 5 21.2 4.2 
of 0.90088 4.( 21.2 4.2 
Or 0038 21 4.7 
140 1.00 6.4 21 4.7 
6. £ +; i # i ‘eebime ‘ 2 
l B ALVANIZE i B. FE 
440 0.0180 69.2 25.4 
0 0.0173 8.9 71.5 29.5 
60 0165 8.3 75.8 37.3 
gi 0151 16 83.7 1.6 
10 ).0138 23 91.4 65.6 
121 0128 29 97.8 77.2 
1400 0.012 4 103.8 88.1 
ne Sr ar 05.2 
NO. 12 Vv. G ALVANI ) IRON B. I 
440 0.0175 69.1 20.0 
500 0.0172 1.7 72.2 25.4 
600 0.0164 6.5 7€ 32.8 
800 1.0190 14 S4. 46.8 
1000 1138 21 92.0 59.7 
120 0.0128 27 99.0 71.8 
1400 0.0119 32 106.2 84.4 
~o = tis httWwt 57.6 


jan 


On the other hand we find that the copper-clad 
wire shows only a slight change in its constants with 
increasing frequency. In fact the changes are so 
small that its behavior in this respect can be regarded 
as being nearly the same as that of pure copper wire, 
in which the changes of the constants with variations 
f frequency are always regarded as negligibly small. 

From the figures given in the last column of Table 
II we see that the resistance increase of the copper- 
clad wire for 800 p. p. s. is less than one per cent for 
all sizes smaller than No. 9 B. & S. gauge and is only 
9 per cent for a No. 4 B. & S. gauge wire. Against 
that the resistance increase for the same size (No. 4) 
of copper wire is found by calculation to be 2 per cent, 
and for a galvanized iron wire 121 per cent. Again 
we see that the copper-clad wire behaves more like a 


pure copper wire. 

The table showing the self-induction due te dif- 
ferent parts of the copper-clad wire gives in one column 
the part due to the presence of the iron. We see that 
these values are only a few per cent of the total self- 
induction, being largest for the large sizes of wire 
and smallest for the small sizes; the proportion is 15 
per cent of the total self-induction in the No. 4, and 
7 per cent in the No. 20 B. & S. gauge copper-clad 
wire 

The small influence of the steel in the copper-clad 
wire on the total values of the self-induction, and on 
the change of self-induction and a. c. resistance with 
frequency, when compared with copper wire, is ex- 
plained by the location of the steel in the copper-clad 
wire. The steel, being in the center of the wire, will 
cause a small current density in the center, wherefore 
the magnetizing force in the space occupied by the 
steel will be small, which in turn will have only a 
little magnetic effect on the whole wire. In the gal- 


vanized iron wire we have iron as well in the strong 
as in the weak magnetic fields and we consequently 
obtain for the iron wire a larger self-induction, larger 
a. c. resistance and also a great variation of these con- 
stants with the frequency. 

We conclude, therefore, that the properties of a 
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copper-clad wire line for the transmission of speech 
waves are practically the same as those for pure copper 
wire, except that its d. c. resistance is larger than that 
of a pure copper line of the same size. Compared 
with iron wire lines the copper-clad not only has a 
smaller d. c. resistance, but it does not possess the dis 
advantageous property of varying the line constants 
vith the frequency. 

The results arrived at by calculation and experi 
ment are so definite, and also in such close agreement, 
that we may proceed to the determination of the trans- 
mission efficiency of the copper-clad steel wire for tele- 
phonic speech currents. 

TRANSMISSION EFFICIENCY OF COPPER-CLAD AERIAL LINES. 

With the aid of previous parts of this report, we 
are in a position to determine the line constants of the 
copper-clad wire which are necessary for calculating 
the transmission efficiency. The line properties with 
which the attenuation constants have been calculated 
are given in Tables V to VII. The tables also contain 
the attenuation constant as calculated with formula (2) 
and the transmission equivalent as computed from 
formula (6). The notation employed is as follows: 


Ryc = d. c. resistance per loop-mile as given in the 
catalogue of the Duplex Metals Company. 
Rx a. c. resistance per loop-mile as calculated 


alcul 
irom the d. c. resistance, with the aid of Rac Rpc as 


given in Table IT. 
L =self-induction per loop-mile taken fr 
Table IT] 
C capacity per loop-mile taken from Table ITI. 
*== calculated attenuation constant. 
I’= miles of copper-clad line equivalent to 32 


miles of standard cable line. 


1 


[In all calculations, the results of which are given 





. . . S F 
in Tables V to VII, the leakage conductance was taken 
as being negligibly small. The transmission efficiency 
calculated under this assumption is usually regards 
as the normal value and is used for comparativ 
poses 


Wis | R,, L C 7 T 


B.&S oO 3) I { ‘Mf 
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6 9 ) 8 ™n4 ; 

7 e 11 S 244 

é 1 “0 14 ) g av, 9 

s 7.46 17.9 n g g ~ 
9 4 22.14 £28 42 Q 

$ 7.63 ( 4 00820 017 
11 { 34.6 4 R04 nN n° 164 
1 $ 43.67 48 0.0078 ( 20> 147 
13. H 55.25 0415 0077 ( 18 12) 
14.. 69.70 69.80 0.0042 AAG 0 19 
15. S7.84 87.90 0042 O74 a7 
16. 109 ‘ 1 0 10423 79 ‘ 
i 141 141.1 94438 16434 ” 
18 17 178.5 0.00449 NnN7N0 »49 62 
19 ? 220.5 0.00454 0.00688 585 ne 
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TABLE VI 

yr ’ ’ mus n Eficier r ber 
. Clad Wire 
ze 
Wire Rox Rac E x % 
B.&S Ohm Ohm Henrv M. Farad Miles 
5.82 6.36 0.00365 0.00940 00504 @h5 
5 7.36 7.81 370 00918 0.00602 47 
6 9.28 .67 0.00374 ) OORO5 ( T25 454 
Wissen ‘ 11.74 12.08 0.00878 0.00877 0 NNR Q74 
er 14.86 15.08 0.00386 0.00856 0.01054 212 
) 18.68 18.85 0.902390 0.008288 0.01262 280 
ee 23.36 23.52 0.00394 } NNR9 0.01500 219 
. F ; . 29.84 99.49 0.00400 00804 0.01772 185 
; ‘ 37.02 37.17 0.00408 0.00786 02079 158 
rete bo 46.86 46.95 0.00415 0.00772 0.02429 135 
eee 59.32 59.48 0.00420 0.00755 0.02817 117 
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sired over 100 miles of aerial line; what kind and size 
of wire can be used? 

Answer: No. 14 B. & S. copper wire being the 
smallest size of wire used for open aerial lines, on ac- 
count of the small tensile strength of copper wires, we 
are obliged, if copper wire is to be used for this line, to 
employ No. 14 B. & S.; or we may use No. 14 B. & S. 
normal or special grade of copper-clad wire. \We may 
also use No. 12 B. W. G. galvanized iron wire, grade 
EK. B. B., but with the latter we take the risk of getting 
poorer transmission after a few years, than is desired 
to have over this line. 

Example (3). An aerial line 200 miles long is to 
be built: what transmission can be obtained with No. 
10 B. & S. wires? 

Answer: No conversation could be held over such 
a line if built of iron wire. The normal grade of cop- 
per-clad will give a transmission of 200 « 0.166 = 33.2 
miles of standard cable. This is still acceptably good, 
commercial transmission. 

The special grade of copper-clad gives 200 « 0.146 

- 29.2 miles of standard cable. The latter is some- 
what better than commercial transmission. 

Copper wire would give 200 & 0.077 = 15.4 miles 
of standard cable. This is very good transmission. 

Example (4). Transmission characterized as 
equal to 20 miles of standard cable is desired over a 
line length of 150 miles; what kind and size of wire 
can be used? 

Answer: The multiplier times 150 must be equal 


or near the value of 20. That is, M &* 150 = 20. 
20 

Multiplier — = 0.133. 
150 


We see that all multipliers for iron wires are 
larger than 0.133, and therefore no iron wire could 
give the required transmission. We shall obtain some- 
what better transmission than required with either No. 
8 B. & S. normal, or No. 9 B. & S. special copper-clad, 
or No. 12 B. & S. copper wire. 

After the use of the tables has been mastered by 
working a few examples, it should be a comparatively 
simple matter to figure not only the transmission but 
also the economy of the different line materials, if 
the prices and the local conditions under which the 
line will be built are all definitely known. 

(To be Concluded.) 





A Power Transmission Line's Telephones 

The telephone system used to connect the various 
substations and municipal stations of the 110,000-volt 
transmission system of the Province of Ontario, is 
described in the Electrical World. The Niagara, Dun- 
das, Toronto and London stations are what might be 
termed “terminal stations,” since the telephone lines 
terminate on individual drops in the exchanges of these 
stations. Port Credit, Guelph, Preston, Berlin, Strat- 
ford, St. Mary’s, Woodstock and St. Thomas are 
through stations, and the exchanges are bridged across 
the main line and are operated as party-line stations. 
These are all located on a loop circuit, which can be 
sectionalized by means of specially installed switches 
in case of trouble without interfering with the other 
exchanges on the loop. Telephone connection to the 
municipalities in the system is made through the ex- 
change boards of the various stations supplying power 
to them. = 


The telephone lines between substations are run 
on separate poles paralleling the high-tension system. 
The telephone circuits for the low-tension line are 
carried on the low-tension transmission poles 5 feet 
below the lowest cable. 

It was found that the high voltage used on the 
transmission system induced a potential in the tele 
phone line sufficiently high to strain the insulation ol 
the standard equipment beyond safe limits. Various 
types of protective equipment were at first employed, 
but were found unsatisfactory. After careful investi 
gation and study of the conditions and requirements 
an entirely original protective equipment designed and 
standardized by the commission’s engineers was in- 
stalled. This equipment, is mounted on special slate 
panels. It consists of indicating fuses, vacuum-type 
lightning arresters, auxiliary gap arresters, speciall) 
wound open-core choke coils, accurately balanced 
bleeding inductances and condensers. Since the in 
stallation of these protective equipments the opera- 
tion of the telephone system has been entirely satis 
factory. . 


Canadian Pacific Extends Telephone Use 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company will add 
between 1,000 and 1,200 miles of new telephone cir 
cuits for dispatching trains. The appropriation for 
the work has not yet been made, but that 1,000 miles 
will be added to the system is a conservative estimate 

Most of the new mileage will be on the western 
lines, as the eastern divisions are now practically all 
using the telephone system. The same apparatus will 
be installed on the Ottawa Short Line and the re 
mainder will be west of Fort William. 

The company is operating 4,000 miles of tele 


phone circuits, which places it second on the list of 


railways in the world using this system, and makes 
it easily the leading railway in Canada in this respect 

The advices also state that reports in eastern pa 
pers that the system was working badly on the lines 
in New Brunswick are incorrect. It is asserted the 
telephone has been distinctly successful and is in every 
way superior to the old system. 


Theater Passes in Telephone Test 


The Illinois Tunnel Company is much pleased 
over the success of a unique experiment it put int 
operation to test the efficiency of its telephone servic« 
and interest the public in the automatic device where 
by it does away with the operator. 

Circular letters were sent out, giving a list of 
twenty-five automatic telephone numbers. One of 
these numbers was an office from which twenty-five 
sets of two reserved seats each to the [Illinois Theater 
were distributed. The first twenty-five persons call 
ing this number got the tickets. 

Officials of the company said that all Chicago got 
excited over the event, and that in less than an hour 
and a half December 20—when, during certain hours, 
the calls were made—50,000 calls were registered, 
coming from offices, factories and department stores. 
The total number of calls for that day, according 
to the officials, was 169,500. 

The theater tickets were distributed according to 
the promise and the company was congratulated that 
it had taught the public anew the value of the auto 
matic telephone. 
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Kellogg Portable Train Telephone 


The Kellogg Company has a small salesman o 
the road that is proving a big order getter, especially 
during the recent long drawn out cold weather. This 
salesman is nothing more or less than the Kellogg new 
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No. 2731 portable t! 
dispatcher from any point on the line, with a 
ing pole. This set is proving such a boon t 


train telephone for reaching 
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the roa 
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that have it on their trains that the 


is having constant inquiries regarding it. One cas¢ 
in particular, is interesting and has been made tl 
subject of a folder now being sent out by the compar 
i duced herewith, tell the st 
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Of Interest to the Trade 


By A. L. Haase 


An Adjustable Anchor Rod 


In the Adjustarod, recently placed on the market 
by the Crouse-Hinds Company, a long step seems to 
have been taken in simplifying and facilitating the 
installation of “dead man” anchors. The new inven 
tion is a union of all metal parts that belong to an 
anchor of this character, and also has turnbuckle prop 
erties designed to permit regulation of wire tension. 
lhe Adjustarod is made in two types—‘*A” and “B.” 
Type “A” consists of clamp, pulley, swivel, rod, 
washer and base-nut. Type “b” has an eye, to receive 
the guy wire; a swivel, rod, washer and base-nut. 
Each type, complete, is purchased as a unit and 
handled as such up to the actual work of installing. 











T + 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2. Fig : Fig. 4 Fig. 5 Fig. ¢ 


Thus buying is simplified and there is no danger oi 
any part being found missing at the last moment. 

To start at the top of type “A” and read it down- 
ward, the clamp is of malleable iron, cast in two parts, 
the inner surface of each being grooved to receive the 
guy wire. Three seven-sixteenth-inch wrought iron 
bolts, with heavy square heads and nuts, bind the two 
parts of the clamp against the guy wire, beyond the 
possibility of slipping. One section of the clamp 1s 
countersunk in squares on its outer surface, to fit the 
outline of the bolt heads. This arrangement holds the 
bolts immovable as the nuts are tightened. Below the 
clamp is the pulley, the housing of which is cast with 
one piece of the clamp. The sheave, or pulley wheel, 
is a grey iron casting, and is grooved to take guy wire 
up to the largest standard size. Cold rolled steel is 
used for the sheave pin, both ends of which are upset 


aiter mounting, thus holding the sheave permanentl) 
in position. The lower end of the pulley housing con 
stitutes the swivel ring. Through this ring projects 
the upper end of the rod, topped by a substantial up 
set head. 

The rod is of wrought iron and round, except fo1 
a few inches below the swivel ring, where square sides 
are provided to give a gripping surface for a wrench. 
On the lower end of the rod are twelve inches of 
threading to receive a heavy base-nut. A large washer, 
of No. 10 gauge sheet steel, slips on the rod immedi- 
ately above the base-nut. This washer has bent-up 
corners that sink into the “dead man.” Two down 
turned ears, on opposite sides of the center hole, are 
stamped from the washer and provide a channel into 
which the base-nut fits snugly. 
lap the nut and hold it tight against the washer. Nut 
and washer, together with the threaded rod, make up 
a turnbuckle of great strength. The rod alone is five 
feet long, and the over-all measurement is five feet 
and eleven inches. 

In type “Bb” 
of malleable cast iron. 
with those of type “A.” The over-all length is five 
feet and four inches. While type “B” Adjustarod 
seemingly is assured of much popularity because of its 
manifest advantages over the ordinary anchor rod, th¢ 
clamp and pulley device argue strongly for even 
greater public favor for the type “A” form of construc- 
tion. When this latter type is used, the guy wire can 
not bind, but runs smoothly through the pulley. The 
clamp, being cast with the pulley housing, is always 
in position to receive the wire, and hence the man’s 
hands are free to tighten the nuts. The pulley, more 
over, does away with that slipping, time consuming, 
temper provoking thing—a thimble. Each blow re 


‘he ears slightly over 


the combined eye and swivel ring is 


All other parts are identical 


quired to knock a thimble back in position carries the 
danger of nicking and weakening the guy wire. The 


1 


elimination of this risk alone should count heavily for 
the type “A” Adjustarod. 

Figure 1 shows Type “A” Adjustarod; Fig. 2 
shows Type “B” Adjustarod; Fig. 3 shows Type “A” 
Adjustarod head; Fig. 4 shows Type “B” Adjustarod 
head: Fig. 5 shows lower end of Adjustarod: Fig. 6 
shows Type “A” Adjustarod head with wire clamped 


in 


The Automatic Monitoring System 
During the past few years many of the large oper 
ating companies have written to the Automatic Elec 
tric Company asking if it had some device for monitor- 
ing all operators from one point. For several of thes 
the company designed apparatus to fill this need and 
in several exchanges where it has been installed it has 
given very satisfactory service and proved itself in 
valuable to the manager. 

With this system it is only necessary for the 
manager to turn the dial of his telephone to call into 
the circuit of any operator in his exchanges. If a man 
has ten exchanges in the city, it is only necessary for 
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livery wagon amount to $303 a year for interest and 
depreciation on non-wearing parts; maintenance for 
maximum service to $389.50 a year, and garaging, in- 
cluding charging current, to $108. This amounts to 
$800.50 a year, or $2.66 per working day, not including 
drivers’ wages. At $15 a week, wages would bring 
the total daily cost to $5.16. On the same basis the 
total cost of running the light truck is $5.63 a day and 
that of running the heavy truck $6.91 a day. Larger 
and heavier makes of electric trucks cost from $7 to 
SS a day to operate. 

\ccording to the testimony of large business 
houses it costs from $6 to $6.50 a day to keep a wagon 
and team of horses at work, but the motor truck does 
the work of three such outfits, and effects a saving in 
operation of 33144 per cent. Figured in cost per ton 
mile, the gasoline motor vehicle shows an efficiency 
of 175 to 200 per cent as compared with horses. 





Western Electric Company Sales 

Western Electric’s year, ended December last, 

shows a total of $67,000,000 in goods billed out, or 
about six per cent greater than the corresponding 
twelve months in 1910, and ranks as the second larg- 
est the company has experienced. 
The company has now nearly recovered all the 
ground that it lost after 1906, with this difference, 
that the 1906 great total was due to an unusual ex- 
pansion of the telephone industry while last year’s 
business was the result of a normal demand. Further, 
the business last year was transacted in smaller units 
than in 1906 and hence with a considerably larger 
number of customers. 

Increased cost of labor and material, while the 
prices of manufactured articles have not advanced, 
have cut down the Western Electric’s margins of 
profits in common with many industrials. The situa- 
tion has been largely met by introducing operating 
economies and scientific management of manufactur- 
ing operations. At the close of the year there were 
about 24,000 persons on the pay-rolls of which about 
12,000 were at the Chicago plants, the others being 
distributed in the factories in New York, through the 
30 houses in the United States, and the factories 
abroad. 

Western Electric’s business in Chicago and the 
Middle West suffered less last year than in the Fast, 
where most of depression talk has come from. A 
business for this year as large as last is expected with 
some lines showing increases. At Hawthorne new 
buildings have been erected which will be occupied by 
the end of this year and the work of concentrating 
the manufacturing at that point will be continued. 





Commissions to Have Official Organ 


The National Association of Railway Commission- 
ers—the country-wide organization of state railroad, 
public service, utility and interstate commerce com- 
missioners—is to have an official organ which will 
carry monthly a resume of rulings, regulations and 
decisions of the state and federal transportations regu- 
latory bodies. These data, which will be furnished 
direct by the various commissions, will cover not only 
the activities of the governmental supervisory bodies 
with respect to traffic, rates and services, but will also 
include the official accounts of orders along other lines, 
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such as safety appliances rules and general operating 
regulations. Such a publication has been advocated 
for several years by the commissioners and the records 
of the past annual conventions of their association 
show tentative indorsements of such a work. At the 
1911 meeting, however, the matter was finally brought 
to a head, the issue definitely decided upon and the 
work of preparation and publication intrusted to the 
Traffic Service Bureau of Washington and Chicago. 
The commissioners’ journal is known as Public Service 
Regulation. 


Monarch Company Goes to Iowa 

Fort Dodge, Iowa, has had an addition to its in- 
dustries in the Monarch Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, which is moving there from Chicago. The 
company is capitalized at $150,000, employs 150 skilled 
workmen, and is one of ten importent factories of its 
kind in the country. 

The new name of the company will be the Mon 
arch Telephone Company of Iowa. It will occupy a 
four-story building recently vacated by the Leighton 
Supply Company. 

O. M. Oleson of Fort Dodge is president of the 
concern, J. C. Hubacher of Chicago is vice-president 
W. H. Trim of Chicago is secretary, and T. H. Wright 
of Fort Dodge is treasurer. 

The Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago recently was divided, one part of the 
plant manufacturing time recording clocks and allied 
devices remaining in Chicago in charge of Ernest E. 
Yaxley and the other, the telephone manufacturing 
part, moving to Iowa. 


Paragon Ground Cone Recommended 

The Block Signal and Train Control Board has 
reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission com- 
mending the Paragon ground cone, which was sub- 
mitted to the board by the Paragon Sellers Company. 
Chicago. This action at once provides the railroads of 
the country with official sanction of the use of the 
Paragon ground device. 

Lorimer-Lundquist Patents Sold 

A lawsuit has revealed the fact that all the patents 
of the Lorimer-Lundquist Company, Chicago, relating 
to automatic telephony, have been purchased by the 
Western Electric Company for $650,000. The trans- 
action gives renewed importance to these patents. 





The National Conduit and Cable Company, New 
York, makes the following announcement : 

We have added to our various departments a large brass 
foundry under special laboratory supervision, for making high 
class castings of all description. Let us have your requir¢ 
ments, sending us either the alloys you use, your drawings 
or samples, and the requirements you have to meet, and we 
will be pleased to quote you our prices. The high grade goods 
turned out in our other departments should be guarantee of 
what to expect from this. 

China’s population is over four hundred million. But 
Vew York City has about a hundred times as many tele- 
Phones as China, simply because everyone in New York 
uses the telephone. We haven't got the circulation of 
some of the popular magazines, but every one of our 
readers buys telephone supplies. Have you any to sell? 
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Novel Features of Corwin Apparatus ircuits are extremely) tle xible and where It 1s de sire 

: ; to install non-secret service with a possibilitv of chan 

lhe Corwin Telephone Manufacturing Company, =. , . estul lat ; ; ge 
. nye to secre service at a idater date, sucn change ma' 

904 West Lake street, Chicago, which has for some , ; 

years been devoting itself to the development and 


manufacture of that class of telephone apparatus 


lange in the selecting appara 


at each station and without changing the original wit 


be made 


ate , - aga ee ; ing installation, thus involving very little labo 
known as P. Bb. X. and self-operating or “intercom ' + 
3 . : , , . : Vhe erating mal lll De iterested in the iin 
telephones, lor use in stores, lactories, hotels, Schools, 
: th nee : E z \\ rT. ~ 1) nt ( ne ent or 
hospitals, offices, apartment, ofhce and municipal ti 
buildings and steamships, announces the issue of a new on 
. , ’ , ‘ , lhe ( il 5 pe O r - ¢ ew 4 
catalogue which it claims is the most complete and ; .. git ! 
, “Cor gar “3 “4 - nd novel construction, making for stability and acces 
comprehensive published. ‘This catalogue, illustrating tettee, hia! : ; telen! 
SID1ITV, WHICN 1S also true Of its telephones } 


and describing the company’s full line of apparatus, 1s : . oa. ; a y 
: 5 Bh -Mscke x9 Ales lo all these advantages is added the well known 
divided into sections, each of which is devoted to one ; , ; . ; 
; Corwin finish and guarantee of quality an 
particular class of instruments or circuits and is com 


i ] 
1iorough and understandable manner 


led t further still is added the guarantee of Frank B. Cook, , 
piled in a most t ' 


, ' ho will in future manutacture all Corwin apparatus, 
[It also contains a section devoted exclusively to con of ‘oF : , - a 
1 . . he Corwin Company devoting itself to the design and 
struction and installation, apparatus details, wiring le oll ae ry 
: p ° sdi@C@ OF LHNCSe QOOdS, 
suggestions, etc., and will undoubtedly prove ot inte1 se toe 
lepl sane Frank B. Cook Ion ( ed SSur 
est to every telephone man. - \7 , ‘ 
: : ‘ . t Noven ber, 1911, is too well kn \ Sacapa le tele 4 
Circuits showing wiring and schematic diagrams ' : , 
rea : p J = = a , phone engineer and manufacturer to need further men 
are dealt with in a liberal and intelligent manner and rt Pe my oe ee : i 
, ww ; , ; of ; on ihe ta that he mart es ( Win appa s 
snk p ready reterence to the instalier and ' 
I . ~ es S ality 


t lis class of telephone systems 
The company claims many innovations in its ap 


paratus, among which may be mentioned Automanual in Patent Agreement 
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The apparatus is adaptable to a variety of systems 
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circuits which have improved and simplified and re- the ends of the strap, and a bolt which draws thi 


duced the cost of secret systems. The apparatus and metal pieces together and pulls the strap tigh t is 
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very simple to attach. The two telescoping parts are 
separated as far as possible, the band or strap passed 
around the pipe and its end drawn tight. Then the 
bolt is tightened with a screw-driver. Thus the device 
may be used with any size pipe, and may be clamped 
so tightly that slip is impossible. A hexagon brass nut 
and washer are used on the end of the screw for fast- 
ening the ground wire. 


A report from an American consular officer calls 
attention to the opportunity which is likely to be 
found in his district for the sale of a municipal tele- 
phone plant, due to the increase in rates by the pres- 
ent telephone system in operation. The matter of a 
new system has already been considered, and it is likely 
to be brought up for further discussion and action 
shortly. The report states that in the meantime it 
might be well for American manufacturers of tele- 


Brevities of 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

J. H. Lyons, for the past four years district manager of the 
Michigan State Telephone Company at Battle Creek, has been 
promoted to the commercial department of the company at De- 
troit, where he will have a much more responsible position. Mr. 
Lyons was recently made a charter member of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company’s association, a social organi- 
zation formed in New York City a short time ago. 

’. N. Clifford has been appointed manager of the South- 
western Telephone and Telegraph Company’s exchange at Lock- 
hart, Texas 

Fred G. Greber, assistant chief engineer of the Southwestern 
Telegraph and Telephone Company, Dallas, Texas, has been 
appointed general manager of the West Texas Telephone Com 
pany, with headquarters at Brownwood. 

Roy J. Heller has been promoted to the position of district 
plant inspector for the Bell Telephone Company, with headquar- 
ters at Toledo. 

E. A. Sanders, district manager for the American Telegraph 
and Telephone Company at Alliance, Ohio, has been transferred 
to Youngstown, succeeding J. B. McGahn, who has been trans 
ferred to Cleveland 

C. P. Morrill has been appointed commercial engineer of the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company at San Francisco, 
Cal., to succeed Elam Miller, who has resigned to accept a posi 
tion with the ..merican Telephone and Telegraph Company i1 
New York. 

F. A. Pierce, wire chief at the Salamanca exchange of the 
Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company, has been appointed 
manager of the company’s business at Franklinville, N. Y. 

Macon Martin has been appointed district manager of thi 
Southern Bell Telephone Company at Atlanta, Ga 

C. F. Smith, formerly manager for the Citizens’ Telephone 
Company at Cadillac, has been appointed to take charge of the 
long distance work of the company, with headquarters at Grand 
Rapids 

Rollo R. Stevens has been appointed commercial superin 
tendent of the Ohio division of the Bell Telephone lines. He 
will have as his assistant J. T. Daniels, local manager at Colum 
bus, who has been succeeded by J. T. Druckmiller of Dayton. 

J. M. Henshaw, Waco, Texas, after fourteen years ot 
service with the Southwestern Telephone and Telegraph Com 
pany, has resigned his position with that company to accept the 
position of traffic manager for the Brazos Valley Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, which gives him more responsibility and a 
much larger field in which to operate. 

N. B. Lackland, of Granbury, has been appointed manager 
of the Southwestern Telephone Company at Marlin, Texas, suc- 
ceeding J. P. Williford, who has been placed in charge of the 
company’s exchange at Sherman, Texas. 

P. Kerr Higgins, assistant to the president of the Pioneer 
‘elephone and Telegraph Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
E. E. Bawsel, connected with the Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Atlanta, Ga., have been appointed corre 
sponding secretaries of the Telephone Pioneers of America. 


phone instruments and systems to communicate with 
the mayor of the city in question. Further details of 
the report can be obtained from the Bureau of Manu- 
facturers, File No. 7862. 

Arrangements have been completed for the re 
construction of the Guanajuato State telephone line, 
and a concession will soon be granted for the installa- 
tion of new telephones for public use. At present the 
line is used exclusively by the government for official 
business, but it has been found that facilities granted 
to the public will have the effect of developing trade 
and industry through the establishment of a rapid 
means of communication. 

W. N. Matthews & Brother have removed from 
227 North Second street to Forest Park boulevard, St. 


louis, Mo. 


the Business 


(heodore Thorward, well known in independent te 
circles throughout Indiana and Michigan, was recently tendered 
a banquet at the Oliver hotel, South Bend, by the independent 
telephone men of northern Indiana, at which time he was the 
recipient of a gold watch and chain. The presentation speecl 
was made by Congressman H. A. Barnhart of Rochester, I) 
diana, also well known in the telephone field. 

J. V. Young, manager of the Wisconsin Telephone Company 
at La Crosse, has been promoted to the position of district 
trafic chief of the Madison district, which includes Madiso 
Janesville, Beloit, Watertown, Baraboo, Prairie du Chien, Por 


tage, Beaver Dam, Waupun and all intervening towns. He 
be succeeded at La Crosse by J. A. McManman of Colum! 
Ohio, who was formerly in the employ of the compa 


[ : 
J. J. Morrison, district manager for the Michigan State 
Telephone Company at Port Huron, has been transferred to the 
same position with the Grand Rapids division. He will be suc 
ceeded at Port Huron by Frank O’Brien, who has been trans 
ferred from Traverse City 
Minor M. Davis was recently appointed superintendent 





telephones of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company. Mr. Davis 
announces that his company has issued instructions to its con 
struction department to proceed with the erection of additi l 
heavy copper wires between all important points on the syste: 
for the purpose of extending the telephonic use of same to the 
independent telephone companies. 

Harry J. Kerr has taken charge of the Okanogan Telephon 
and Telegraph Company, Okanogan, Wash., succeeding J. | 


Stickles, resigned. 

F, Patterson, Jr., has been appointed commercial manager 
of the Corpus Christi district of the Southwestern Telephone ar 
lelegraph Company. 

W. F. McMahon, for the past six years manager « 
New York Telephone Company’s exchange at Cortland, has as 
sumed the management of the Ithaca and Cortland exchanges, 
succeeding William J. Mitchell, who has been transferred to th¢ 
management of the Utica office. 

William Geopfarth, wire chief in the local exchange of th 
Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company at Nampa, 
Idaho, has been promoted to the managership of the company’s 
exchange at Emmett. 

C. D. Thornton, formerly of Jacksonville, Fla., has been 
appointed plant chief for the Southwestern Telephone and Telk 
graph Company, with headquarters at Helena, Ark., to succeed 
W. C. Gardner, who has been transferred to a similar position 
with the company at Fayetteville. 

Charles E. Wilde, district commercial manager of the Michi 
gan State Telephone Company, with headquarters at Grand 
Rapids, has been promoted to state commercial superintendent 
with headquarters at Detroit. Mr. Wilde has been with the 
company for twenty-seven years, starting at the switchboard 
at Petoskey. He will be succeeded at Grand Rapids by George 
R. Heywood, for the past two years in charge of the contract 
department in that city. He was given a farewell banquet by 
the district managers of the company and was presented with a 
library table. 
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field, having been connected with some of the most important 
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VEW TELEPHONE COMPANII 
CENTRE, AI One of the objects of the Cherokee Count: 
Cx perative Company, which has been incorporated with 1 
apital stock of $30,000 is the establishment of telephone lin 
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MaysviL_e, Mo.—The De Kalb County Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, and the 
officers are as follows: President, J. H. Snow, Stewartsville; 
vice-president, E. A. Hofstater, Maysville; treasurer, Dr. J. A. 
Mitchell, Maysville; secretary and general manager, L. H. Rob- 
erts, Stewartsville; directors, the above officers and Judge J. B. 
Harper, King City; A. L. Bonahan, Osborn; J. P. Carmichael, 
Fairport; S. G. Thompson, King City; Frank Selix, Maysville. 
Che new company purchased the Mutual telephone plant in this 
city early in December, paying $16,500 for same and it is the 
intention to thoroughly remodel the plant. Practically all of 
the county lines will be rebuilt. L, H. Roberts, the new secre- 
tary and general manager, is one of the most widely known 
telephone officials in that section of the state, having been gen- 
eral manager of the Clinton County Telephone Company of 
Plattsburg for the past six years. 

EureKA, Mont.—The Eureka Mutual Telephone Company 
of Lincoln county has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000. The directors of the company are as follows: F. P. 
Corey, P. N. Bernard, A. M. Mikalson, F. B. Bogardus and 
J. W. McCalder. 

HAIGLER, Nes.—The Caldwell-Haigler Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000 

CENTERVILLE, N. Y.—The Centerville Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. The direc- 
tors of the company are John C. Gibby, E. Burr, Victor O. 
Crowell, Wilbur C. Powell, R. W. Buttler, Chas. B. Pomeroy 
and Nelson L. Hauber. 

ErHer, N. C.—The Ether Rural Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are W. L. Freeman, T. H. Woods and others. 

Kinston, N. C.—The Pink Hill Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock otf $20,000 by George 
Turner of Pink Hill and William Hayes, Henry Tull and R. M. 
Bryant of Kinston. 

BrokEN Bow, Oxita.—The Broken Bow Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,200. The incor- 
porators are E. J. Roberts, Jud Moore, Vallaint, and S. B. Calla- 
han, Idabel. 

LookesBa, OKLA.—The Lookeba and Binger Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500 by J. S. 
Sensintaffar, J. D. Inman, L. W. Vance, B. D. Brown and J. J. 
Chambers, all of Lookeba. 

West Newron, Pa.—The Sewickley Telephone Company has 
been organized with the following officers: President, Oliver 
Lash; vice-president, Roy Andrews; secretary, Simon Sher- 
bondy; treasurer, Harry Milligan. 

McBer, S. C.—The Highlands Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 
by W. M. Phiper, L. A. Kerr and C. J. Williams. The company 
will do a general telephone and telegraph business. 

Paces Mitts, S. C.—The Pages Mills Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,400 by H, H. 
Bailey, James P. Watson, W. M. Gaddy and M. C. Lester. « 

Huron, S. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for 
the Great Western Telephone Company with a capital stock of 
$80,000. The incorporators are E. M. Taylor, M. L. Taylor, 
W. J. Taylor, Crookston, Minn.; P. M. Lorenz, Dubuque, Ia.; 
A. C. Foldesi, Huron. 

DyersBurG, TENN.—The Dyersburg Home Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
company will install an exchange and construct 100 miles of toll 
lines in the near future. 

RUTHERFORD, TENN.—The Rutherford Home Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000 by 
R. M. Halford, M. Peel, W. R. Canada and J. L. Brown. 

QuanaH, Tex.—J. L. Tullis, W. T. Perkins, F. B. Kirby 
and others have organized an independent telephone company 
for the purpose of installing a telephone system in this place. 
F. B. Kirby is general manager. A common battery system will 
be installed and all wires in the city limits will be placed under 
ground 

Provo, Uran—The Palmyra Telephone and Electric Light 
Company, consisting of twenty-three business men of Spanish 
Fork and Sanpete, has filed articles of incorporation with the 
county clerk. The object of the new company is to obtain elec- 
tric current from the government plant at the mouth of Spanish 
Fork canyon and distribute it to the various small towns in the 
south end of the county. It is the intention to build up a strong 
company in that section. 

Ho._anp, Va.—A telephone company has been organized in 
this place with the following officers: President, I. A. Luke; 
vice-president, W. Quinton ¥feele; secretary, Lester J. Daugh- 
trey; treasurer, W. V. Leathers: directors, the above officers and 
W. J. Holland, B. W. Council, J. T. Rawles and Dr. A. T. 
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Shefheld. The new organization will purchase the holdings of 
the Bell lelephone Company in that place and will maintain a 
local exchange and extend the lines to the surrounding country. 

CASHMERE, WasH.—The Mission Creek Telephone and Elec- 
tric Power Company has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000 by A. C. Jones, E. F. Stowell and others. 

EPHRATA, WasH.—The Green Valley Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by A. W 
Owen, J. Pierce and others. 

Husum, Wasu.—The Husum Telephone Company was re 
cently formed at this place by some 50 subscribers to the White 
Salmon Valley Telephone Company, who were dissatisfied with 
the service rendered by this company. It is proposed to con 
struct a line to Underwood, connecting with that system. 

Cascape, Wis.—The Cascade Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000 by J. E. Hoffman, 
J. H. Schleuter and A. Suemmich. 

ELLSwortH, Wis.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the Farmers’ Consolidated Telephone Company with a 
capital stock of $25,000. 

SHAWANO, Wis.—The Red River Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by John T. 
Callahan, Joseph Lieg and A. J. Stieger 

Aniwa, Wis.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for 
the Aniwa Telephone Company with a capital stock of $6,000. 
The incorporators are A. J. Peterson, George M. Goldring and 
J. A. Manser. 

ELKins, W. Va.—The Chenoweth Valley Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by 


C. W. Ward, Fred Chenoweth and W. A. Hart. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

WILLows, Cal At the annual meeting of the Glenn County 
Telephone Company the capital stock of the company was in 
creased from $100,000 to $200,000. The following directors were 
elected: C. L. Donohue and H. J. Barceloux, of Willows; M. 
Ossinbriggen, of Butte City; Andrew Kaiser, of Germantown, 
and George Ellis, of Elk Creek. The officers are: President, 
H. J. Barceloux; secretary, A. S. Lindstrom; manager, W. H. 
Travis. The company is planning to enter Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Oakland and Berkeley over the wires of the Postal 
Telegraph Company. 

STAMFORD, Conn.—The charter of the Porto Rico General 
[Telephone Company has been amended increasing its capital 
stock from $130,000 to $500,000. 

CarRLYLE, Itt.—The capital stock of the Citizens’ Telephone 
Company will be increased from $15,000 to $35,000. 

Cuicaco, ILt.—Receivers for the Interstate Telephone and 
Telegraph Company have been authorized to sell 5,539 shares of 
unissued stock for the purpose of completing extension work 

Cutter, Inp.—To the end that it may extend and improve 
its system, the Cutler Co-operative Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock $6,000. George W. Shanklin is presi 
dent and Frank A. Mitchell, secretary. 

NICHOLASVILLE, Ky.—The Jessamine Home Telephone Com 
pany has increased its capital stock to $15,000. 

LouIsviLLeE, Ky.—The Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has filed amended articles with the county clerk, which 
provide for the conversion of the stock of the company, which 
at present consists of 196,80114 shares of common stock of 
the par value of $100, into preferred stock at the option of the 
stockholders. 

E'MportA, KAns.—The public utilities commission has granted 
the Emporia Telephone Company permission to issue $100,000 
in bonds for the purpose of making improvements and for 
refunding bonds. The bonds issued will bear 6 per cent interest 

PortLaANnD, Micu.—The capital stock of the Portland Tele 
phone Company has been increased from $5,000 to $15,000. 

Owosso, Micu.—The Clinton County Telephone Company 
will increase its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

MEaApE, Kans.—The State Utilities Commission has granted 
the Meade Telephone Company permission to issue bonds t 
the amount of $20,000, proceeds to be used for improvements 

Lincotn, Nes.—The Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has filed an amendment increasing its capital stock to 
$2,500,000 with an issue of special preferred stock of $7,500,000. 
The fee in connection with the filing of this instrument is said 
to have been $3,805.75. 

3LUE Hitt, Nes.—The Glenwood Telephone Company has 
been granted permission to issue $38,875 of stock to effect a re- 
organization. 

Avrora, Nes.—The Hamilton County Telephone Association 
has been given permission to issue $1,000 worth of stock for the 
purpose of constructing farm lines, making the total capital 
stock $37,000. 
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Macoms, Itt.—The Macomb Telephone Company, recently 
granted a franchise in this place, has organized by electing the 
following officers: President, E. S. Slusher: vice-president, 
A. A. Messmore; secretary and treasurer, C. K. Todd; directors, 
the above officers and Henry Argenbright, Leroy Yeast, J. H. 
Hungate and Chas. Tairwalt. 

Tampico, ILtt.—At the annual meeting of the directors of 
the Tampico Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company it was voted 
to purchase a new switchboard for the Rock Falls exchange. 
The affairs of the company are in excellent conditions, as shown 
by a surplus of $2,410.79 in the hands of the treasurer. 

Cirnton, Itt.—At the annual meeting of the National Tele- 
phone Company B. F. Wasson was elected president; V. R. Was 
son, secretary-treasurer, and C. H. Coffman, general manager. 

HAMMOND, Itt.—The Hammond Mutual Telephone Company 
has been consolidated with the Atwood Telephone Company. 

Rockrorp, I1u.—At the annual meeting of the Home Tele- 
phone Company the following officers were elected: President, 
T. M. Ellis, vice-president, Roscoe S. Chapman; treasurer, J. H. 
Camlin; treasurer, Frank Worthington; directors, the above 
officers and E. E. Bartlett, Dewitt C. Taylor, B. Uuffield, W. G. 
Sharp and C. L. Miller. Reports showed the past year to have 
been a prosperous one, 442 more telephones having been in- 
stalled than during the previous year. Plans have been devel- 
oped for increasing long-distance connections. The Illinois Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company was recently organized to make 
long-distance extensions over the middle west, the officers being 
the same as the Home company. 

Fort Wayne, Inp.—The Home Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, Charles H. Bash; vice- 
president, John B. Reuss; secretary and general manager, W. L. 
Moellering; treasurer, Max B. Fisher; assistant secretary, Frank 
E. Bohn. 

MonrRoEVILLE, INp.—The following officers have been elected 
by the Monroeville Home Telephone Company: President, S. E. 
Fentzer; vice-president, Joseph Clem; secretary-treasurer, G. E. 
Snake; directors, the above officers and William Shamerloh and 
A. C. Crawford. 

ELKHART, IND—The Home Telephone Company recently 
elected the following officers: President, I. W. Short; vice 
president, H. B. Sykes; secretary and treasurer, W. L. Shoots; 
directors, the above officers and E. D. Ziesel, P. R. Judkins, 
W. C. Peters, Jas. A. Arthur and Chas. W. Miller. 

Creston, IA—The Creston Mutual Telephone Company has 
elected officers as follows: President, J. C. Sullivan; vice-presi- 
dent, Scott Skinner; secretary and general manager, George 
Atkinson; treasurer, W. H. Brady. 

STACYVILLE, IA.—The Stacyville telephone exchange, hereto 
fore owned by the Eureka Telephone Company, has been pur 
chased by Peter Halback for a consideration of $15,000. 

E_prince, 1A.—The annual election of the Eldridge Mutua! 
Telephone Company resulted as follows President, E. M 
Burmeister; vice-president, August S. Lamp; secretary, M: H. 
Calderwood; treasurer, H. W. Bruhn; directors, Rudolph Moel- 
ler, Fred Krambeck, Frank Keppy, John Hansen and Peter J. 
Meinert 

Apion, IA.—At the annual meeting of the Albion Mutual 
Telephone Company officers were elected as follows: President, 
Ford Thompson; vice-president, Martin Graham; secretary, R. 
W. Hill; treasurer, Jason Moffatt; directors, W. H. Allen, H. H 
Wilcox, C. Kroner and John Lunstrum 

CounciL Biurrs, 1A.—The Independent Telephone Company 
has elected the following officers for the ensuing year: Presi 
dent, Gen. G. M. Dodge; vice-president, E. H. Merriam; secre 
tary, C. D. Parmalee; treasurer, T. G. Turner; directors, C. F 
Yost, G. H. Pratt, G. E. McFarland and W. A. Pixley, of Omaha; 
C. G. Saunders and the above officers. 

McPuHerson, Kans.—The McPherson Telephone Company 
has elected officers as follows: President, J. E. Wright: vice 
president, John R. Wright; secretary and treasurer, L. C. Criner; 
directors, the above officers and Richard Miller, V. I. Roseberg, 
G. W. Allison and D. F. Kuns. 

BetHANY, Mo.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company has 
elected officers as follows: President, John Lilli, Ridgway: 
vice-president, John Gates, Bethany; secretary, Carton S. Win- 
slow ; treasurer, W. W. Taggart, both of Bethany. 

Sacinaw, Micu.—The Valley Home Telephone Company 
has elected the following directors: R. B. McPherson, Howell; 
J. C. McCabe, Bay City; James P. Gibbs, Saginaw; Geo. R 
Wedthoff, Bay City; Gerritt Ward, Alma; C. B. Trask, Saginaw; 
L. G. Beckwith, Bay City; N. W. Struble, Shepard; John J 
Steel, Saginaw; Herman G. Spring, Union, and O. J. Morton, 
3ay City. The report of the secretary showed that the company’s 
business has increased during the year and that its affairs were 
in good financia! condition. 
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MaysvitLe, Mo.—The executive committee of the DeKalb 
County Mutual Telephone Company recently recommended that 
the company be reorganized with a capital stock of $25,000, with 
1,000 shares of $25 each. 

Monroe City, Mo.—The Farmers’ and Merchants Tele- 
phone Company has elected the following directors \. Lee Ely, 
Jas. Smith, Wm. Hamilton, W. H. Elliott, J. H. Bell, A. C. 
Moyers, T. A. Wilson, John Kendrick, I. L. Owens, W. J. 
Rouse, and John Yates. 

East Syracuse, N. Y.—The Business Men's Protective As 
sociation has taken up the proposition of an independent tele 
phone system in this city and if the proposed increase in rates 
is put into effect it is said the line will be installed 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The New York Telephone Company has 
acquired control of the following telephone companies in the 
state: Commercial Union Telegraph Company, operating at 
[roy, Glens Falls, Saratoga, Lake George and other points; 
Albany Home Telephone Company and its subsidiary company, 
the West Shore Home Telephone Company, Catskill; the Cohoes 
Waterford Home Telephone Company, operating at Cohoes and 
Waterford; The Rensselaer Home Telephone Company, Rens 
selaer; Schenectady Home Telephone Company; Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Company, Kingston; Dutchess County Telephone Com 
pany, Poughkeepsie; and the Independent Union Telephone Com 
pany, the toll line connecting these plants. The total number 
of telephones involved is approximately 26,000 and the considera 


tion was in the neighborhood of $3,000,000. 
Summit, N. Y.—The Summit Telephone Company has 


elected the following officers: President, Charles O. Evans 
vice-president, Miles H. Crapses; secretary, George M. Proper 
financial secretary, Daniel Boynton; treasurer, David Gr 

Eaton, O.—The Tri-County Telephone Association, 
posed of companies in Preble, Warren, Montgomery and Miami 
counties, has elected the following officers: President, D. ( 
Mills, New Lebanon; vice-president, Lawrence Fudge, Farmers 
ville; treasurer, George Fortney, New Paris; secretary, Ch 
KE. Cox, Eaton 

LAKEVIEW, Ore.—The Lakeview and Pine Creek Telephone 
Company has acquired the rural lines at Bunting, Dent, Chandler 
and Moss and will construct a new system in the Goose Rive: 
Valley. E. C. Thurston is president of the company 

Mr. Hoop, Ort.—The Mt. Hood Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, T. A. Sammis; vice 
president, E. Hendershot; secretary-treasurer, S. E. Blunt 

BEAVER, Pa.—The Beaver County Telephone Comy 
taken over the Raccoon Telephone Company, a sub-license: 
the Bell Telephone Company. 

CANADIAN, TeEx.—The Canadian Long Distance Teleph 
Company has been purchased by the Southeastern Telephone 
Company and the same will be greatly improved 

Tureta, Tex.—The Tuleta Rural Telephone | 
templates extending its lines 








Waco, Tex.—The Home Telephone Compa ind = the 
Brazos Valley Telephone Company have been consolidated under 
the name of the Brazos Valley Telegraph and Telephone Cor 
pany. The company has filed a blanket mortgage on its propert 


in the sum of $1,000,000 to the Union Trust Company of St 
Louis, as trustee. The company is arranging to issue $1,000,000 
of bonds, the proceeds to be used in extensions and improve 
ments. The officers of the company are as follows President 
Edward Rotan: secretary, M. H. Lane; superintendent and 
manager, J. B. Earle. 

Newport, WaAsH.—The Newport Telephone Company has 
been purchased by the Interstate Telephone Company for a con 
sideration of $25,000. It is said the new owners will make 
improvements in the system and connect with its long distance 
lines. 

Tacoma, Wasu.—At an auction held under the Federal 
Court authority, the holdings of the Home Telephone Company 
were purchased by the Sunset Telephone Company for $550,000 

MounpsvILLE,' W. Va.—At the annual meeting of the 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company the following officers wer 
elected: President, M. B. Griffith, Pleasant Valley; vice-presi 
dent, A. Lowe, Glen Easton; secretary, J. T. McCreary, Viola 
treasurer, J. J. Lutz, Rosbys Rock; executive committee, T. T 
Bonar, Glen Easton; J. J. Cain, Pleasant Valley; Frank Phillips, 
Rock Lick; J. R. Harris, Rock Lick 

Victorta, B. C.—The British Columbia Telephone Company 
contemplates the installation of a submarine cable from Victoria 
to Bellingham, Wash., via San Juan, Shaw and Rosario Straits 

SASKATOON, SASK., CAN.—The government proposes to install 
an automatic telephone exchange at a cost of $25,000, work to 
begin at once 


